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OUR SCHOOLS~—A Vital Factor in National Defense 
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HOW can you, as a teacher, best help our nation? 
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What are 


you doing to give pupils a clear realization of what it means to 
be an American? Have you thought through the problems of edu- 


cation in a world at war? 


If you want timely suggestions about 


topics like these, you will be interested in this new department, 
and you will doubtléss have ideas of your own to contribute. 
Address: THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN MOBILIZE 


W. W. D. SONES 
Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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E LEMENTARY teachefrs,#léading an 
army of twenty million school 
children, are rapidly marshalling this 
powerful force in support of victory. 
How powerful this force can be is 
shown by some striking figures. If each 
child among these millions of children 
were to: 

Save the light from one fifty-watt 
electric bulb for one hour each day, 
enough energy would be sayed to oper- 
ate a good-sized aluminum or: chemical 
plant continuously. *¥ 

Collect one pound of scrap iron a 
week, they would provide material each 
week for three destroyers, or three 
hundred seventy tanks. 

Buy one ten-cent Defense Stamp 
each week, they would be contributing 
to the amount of two million dollars 
weekly, or one hundred million dollars 
a year. ; 

But let us turn to some concrete il- 
lustrations of the helpful activities 
that are already being carried on in 
various schools. There is the case of 
the Rubber Garment Exchange, devel- 
oped in the Radnor Township schools 
of Wayne, Pennsylvania.. This ele- 
mentary school set up a clearinghouse 
for outgrown overshoes, galoshes, and 
raincoats that had accumulated in the 
homes of the pupils. The school then 
redistributed them among the younger 
and smaller children. The report is 
that hundreds of garments found new 
and appreciative owners. At the. same 
time the activity contributed in a 
small way in conserving our vanishing 
supply of rubber. 

In the Chicago district a general 
salvage campaign was participated in 
by the various schools. The suburb 
of Winnetka set out to gather enough 
scrap iron for two medium tanks. In 
Chicago, with the help of school chil- 
dren, in a five-week period, it is report- 
ed that over one hundred thousand 
tons of wastepaper, in excess of the 
amount regularly collected, was re- 
claimed. In the schools of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, a drive to collect discarded 
automobile license plates resulted in 
2,427 sets, sufficient to provide mate- 
rials for a small tank. 


School children can’ assist in the 
salvaging of scrap iron, tin, lead, rags, 
paper, and rubber, which are of high 
importance in defense. ‘The plan and 
methods of collection, and means of 
storage, will have to be adapted to the 
local community situation, With re- 
gard to the disposal, Mr. Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, Chief of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation, recommends 
that materials collected be sold to 
regular dealers in junk or given to 
charities that regularly collect such 
materials.. He explains that not only 
are government agencies unable to ac- 
cept the materials, but also that regular 
dealers perform the important func- 
tion of sorting and grading various 
kinds of salvage. 

The Bureau also urges that com- 
munities provide for making salvage 
campaigns continuous. Mr. Rosenwald 
says, “This is not a short-time drive or 
campaign, but for the duration of the 
war. In our all-out effort for victory, 
we must use every ounce of man 
power, evéry bit of experience, every 
facility that is available to gather the 
scrap with all possible speed through 
well-established channels. Every per- 
son can make a real contribution to 
war production in his own home, on 
his farm, or in his place of business by 
co-operation with those who are en- 
gaged in salvage work.” 

In addition to salvage and waste 
conservation activities, school children 
throughout the nation have _ been 
carrying on many other kinds of help- 
ful contributions to national defense. 
Perhaps the most universal is that of 
the purchase and sale of Defense 
Stamps. Children have accepted the 
necessity for self-denial and vie with 
one another in foregoing little luxuries 
in order to invest their share in the war 
effort. They are often instrumental in 
inducing parents and other adults out- 
side the school to purchase government 
securities. 

Girls in all the grades in school are 
knitting squares for afghans, and in 
some cases they are knitting soldiers’ 
clothing. Even little five-year-olds in 
the preprimary group of the Daycroft 
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School in Connecticut are knitting 
squares for comforters. The junior 
high school boys in Pittsburgh, in in- 
dustrial arts classes, have been or- 
ganized city-wide in the construction 
of airplane models for the Navy to be 
used by air-raid spotters to identify 


enemy aircraft. Thus, within just a 
few weeks of the beginning of our na- 
tional emergency, the forces of our 
elementary schools were marshalled to 
aid the nation. 

It is interesting to consider the pos- 
sibilities of these activities in the way 
of citizenship training. For the first 
time in their lives these children are 
able actually to participate in civic 
activities of national importance. We 
have long known that the best way to 
develop citizenship in an individual was 
to enable him to play the part of a 
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citizen. ‘To apply this principle has 
been difficult because even in local com- 
munity affairs there have not been 
many things for young children to do. 
But in this emergency, as the President 
has said, there is work for every man, 
woman, and child. And this oppor- 
tunity for participation in the salvage 
of waste, in the contributing to the 
government of savings through self- 
denial, in the actual production of 
knitted goods, airplane models, and 
other materials needed in defense activ- 
ities, the children are learning at first 
hand what it means to be an actively 
co-operating citizen. Also through 
this direct experience there should 
emerge the attitudes of social sensitiv- 
ity, loyalty to country, and personal 
sacrifice, which are the very roots of 
good citizenship. 


WHEN AND HOW TO DISPLAY THE FLAG 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Newton County, Mississippi 


1. On what days should the flag be 
displayed? 

The flag should be displayed on 
schools and public buildings every day. 
It should be displayed on private 
property during all historic and spe- 
cial occasions, as well as national and 
state holidays. 

2. During what part of the day 
should the flag be displayed? 

It should’ be displayed from sunrise 
to sunset or-between such hours as may 
be designated by proper authority. 

3. How should the flag be raised and 
lowered? “o 

It should be hoisted briskly, but it 
should be lowered slowly. 

4. How should a flag be displayed on 
a vehicle? 

It should never be draped on a ve- 
hicle. 
should be fastened to a’ staff at the 
radiator cap or secured to the chassis. 

5. When a flag is placed flat against 
a wall, what ‘should be the position of 
the field ‘of stars, or union? 

The union should always be upper- 
most, and at the flag’s own right. 


On an automobile, the flag 


6. What is the correct position of 
the flag on a speaker’s platform? 

If flown from a staff, the flag should 
always be at the speaker’s right. If 
displayed flat, it should be above and 
behind the speaker. 

7. When state or city flags or pen- 
nants of societies are displayed in a 
group with the flag of the United 
States, in what position should the lat- 
ter be placed? 

It should be placed in the center or 
at the highest point of the group. 

8. In a parade, where should the 
flag of the United States be carried? 

When carried with another flag, or 
other flags, it should be on the marching 
right—the flag’s own right. If there 
is a line of other flags, the United 
States flag may be in front of the cen- 
ter of that line. 

9. What should be done with the 
flag when it is in such condition that 
it is no longer a fitting emblem to be 
displayed? 

It should be burned or destroyed in 
some other way that is in keeping with 
the respect which we have for it. 


OTHER PATRIOTIC MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


American Red Cross Headquarters (a full- 
page picture), p. 7 

A Patriotic Test, by Martha Russell (ques- 
tions about our flag and government), 
p. 16 

Decoration Day Parades, by Jessie Todd 
(drawings of flags and children), p. 23 

Be a Good Citizen—Everyone Has a Job 
to Do, by Ralph H. Avery (a character- 
education poster), p. 24 

My Victory Garden, by Hildred Tope (a pa- 
triotic song), p. 27 

A Memorial Day Program, by Mildred Ver 
Soy Harris (a varied program), p. 29 

Patriotic Recitations (Dear America, by 
Nona Keen Duffy; Young America Speaks, 
by Dorothy Watkeys; and Flag of My 
Country, by Rachel M. Rolsheim), p. 28 

Patriotic Recitations (Memorial Day, and 
A Lovely Land, by Nona Keen Duffy; 
and A Shrine, by Mabel F. Hill), p. 29 


The Americans Dance to Fiddle Tunes, by 
J. Lilian Vandevere (a rhythm-band score, 
the ninth in a series emphasizing typical 
American themes), p. 33 

Challenge to Youth, by Roxie Andrews 
Firth (an elementary-school commence- 
ment play stressing the importance of 
education to the future of democracy), 


p. 34 

The Health of Our Nation, by Marion 
Paine Stevens (an eight-page illustrated 
unit, one of our series on democratic liv- 
ing), p. 35 

Saving Scrap Paper, by Thelma Hammond 
(a patriotic activity), p. 43 

Our School Club, by Lucille Bangs (a pa- 
triotic activity), p. 44 


See other issues of THE INSTRUCTOR 
for additional Posters, Stories, Plays, Songs, 
Pictures, and Articles of a Patriotic Nature. 
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HOW 10 USE THE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


_ Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Pages 


30°24 ON ‘THESE pages the children 


will see different kinds of letter- 
ing. The teacher should have on hand 
examples of several styles of alphabets. 
The children will be interested in making 
letters in different ways. 

Some will like to print the flag sa- 
lute. It is an interesting design prob- 
lem, and the favorite style of lettering, 
or manuscript writing, can be used. On 
the border, flags, parades, or children sa- 
luting may be drawn and colored. 

To support national defense, posters 
will be needed from time to time. Each 
poster that a child makes indicates his 
progress. When children lose interest in 
art, it is often because they have been 
repeating the same thing over and over. 
Every new adventure, with varying prob- 
lems, calls forth new effort. 

The letters in the slogan, “Be a Good 
Citizen” are excellent for cut-paper let- 
ters on large posters, and those in “Rain 
or Shine” are easy for small children to 
cut out. The letters in “Exercise” are a 
good kind to make with a lettering pen. 


Page SOME children may be able to 
21 . ‘ 

make soldier and sailor hats some- 
thing like the folding of this ship. They 
may fold party hats just for fun, and 
decorate them with wired flowers that 
stand up and paper fringed like feathers. 
Such an experience will give them an 
opportunity to pour out all of their 
originality in color and design. 

Children who liked making these ships 
may also make more realistic ones, for 
example, ore freighters on the Great 
Lakes. Look at pictures of such boats, 
and then draw, cut, and color two exact- 
ly alike. Make an oblong box half as 
long as the boat, and paste it in the 
center between the two cutout ore boats. 
Then paste the ends of the two boats 
together. The smokestacks will look re- 
alistic if paper is rolled like cylinders 
and pasted on. If waxed, these boats 
float on water. 


Page PERHAPS sixth-grade children 
22 ‘ ‘ 

may decide from this page to make 
a big wooden cart for their spring party 
and sell little bouquets of flowers. 

When children study Mexico, they may 
make a large cart for a play, changing 
the directions some, and using typical 
Mexican flower designs. 

Children like to make designs that 
they can apply to something. Here is 
an opportunity for them to do this and 
also to plan their own color combina- 
tions. They learn color by choosing 
many designs. No two carts need be the 
same in design or color. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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4. CLASS LESSONS 4LOUTDOOR LESSONS 


Your class should learn about flying now. X 
Get this simple, direct material for teaching Tey oO a 
flight principles. LIFT, CONTROLS, STABIL- Bic 
ITY, etc., are explained so even primary 
grades understand easily. 


OUTDOOR DEMONSTRATION EXERCISES, 
TOO! Four lessons outdoors using standard 
ready-to-fly Balsa wood planes easily ob- a 
tainable at 5c. ie 


NO CONSTRUCTION WORK. Unit devoted 

ld to simple understanding of why and 
how planes fly, with practical demonstra- 
tions. 


PREPARED BY MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS. 
This authentic, approved material written 
and illustrated by educational staff of 
Model Airplane News as part of Victory 
Program. 


Act now while supplies last. Complete set of lessons on 
heavy paper in strong envelope. Full instructions, dia- 
grams, and action pictures. Unit sent free to U. 5S. 
Teachers (10 cents requested to cover handling, pack- 
ing and postage). 


Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Dept. A-1 


Please send FREE Teaching Unit. (10¢ enclosed for 
handling, packing and postage) 
AO Gre 6i oe es es a 


Name 


State 


City 
(Extra postage outside U. S.) 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the great Educator, said: 


“Il am glad to make an exception to my rule to com- 
; mend _ no school ma- 
terial, in favor of 
The Perry Pictures. 
They should be in 
every school, not 
only in the larger 
cities, but in the 
smallest country 
districts.” 
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for 60 or more, 3x 3% size. Thousands of subjects. Send 60 cents for 30 choice Art Subjects, 54 x 8, 
we will select. 
=" Our beautiful 64-page Catalogue for 15 cents in stamps or coin. Order a copy of it TO-DAY. 
May and June are excellent months for Picture Study. 
Large Pictures for Framing. $1.50 to $5.00. Excellent for your schoolroom or home. 
List of these subjects. 
Awarded Four 
Gold Medals 


Bird Pictures, etc., in Colors, 7x9. Hundreds of 
subjects. Three Cents Each for 20 or more, A free 
list of them. 


Depa] > 


UNIVERSITY 
@ Chicago 


Ask for Free 


The Perry Pictures Company, 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts. 


Also Miniature Colored Pictures. Hundreds of 
Subjects at One and Two Cents each. Two lists of 
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our flag? This handy booklet will tell you. -Price, 
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DEAR READER: 


Here we are with the May issue, ready to ensure your enjoyment of 
this gay spring month by meeting your specific needs. Is planning 
a schedule for two grades in one room one of your problems? Page 8 
will solve it. Do you wish you could: have a photographic record . 


of school activities? 


Learn about doing it with snapshots, from 


page 15. Do you have difficulty in teaching music appreciation? 
You will find definite help in a unit, page 11. Does your school 
close in May? Page 34 has a suitable Closing Day play. Do You 
ever take a moment off to think about yourself? Turn to page 45. 

On page 9 is a fine article about Denver, Colorado, where you will 
go if you attend the 1942 N.E.A. convention. Our travel section 
with its intriguing pictures is on pages 48—49. 

Health is of tremendous importance to the defense of democracy. 
We are featuring it with an eight-page Illustrated Unit of Work 


and other items. 


And speaking of this subject brings us to our 


newest department, “Our Schools—A Vital Factor in National De- 
fense” (second cover). All the fine things for special days in May 
are listed below; and you can always depend on our valuable regular 
features, which you'll find on pages 1, 4, 5, 43-44, 50-53, and 64. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 20, 22, 27, 28, 
29, 31. Patriotic FEATURES: 
7, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, 33, 35-42, 
44, second cover. 


SpeciaL Days IN May: Child 
Health Day: 20, 28, 29, 30. 
Decoration Day: 23, 29. Nation- 
al Music Week: 11, 32. May 
Day: 22, 26, 28, 31. Mother’s 
Day: the cover, 12, 18, 19, 26, 
28. 


Hanpwork: 1, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 26, 43, 52. CREATIVE Ac- 
TIVITIES! 15", T9, 255 1295 Fe 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31,32, 33.) Storms: | 12. 
Units: 11, 35-42. SEATWORK: 
10, 14. 


Toot Suspjects: arithmetic: 50; 
language: 5, 10, 43, 44, 50; 
reading: 10, 51; penmanship: 43; 
spelling: 50. 


Art: the cover, 18, 19. Lirera- 
TUhE:..19, Music: 31; 19, 27; 
2G, Dey Dy. dee 


SociaL Stupres: the cover, 7, 
12, °18, “19, ‘33, 44, 48-49, 93. 
ScIENCE: 7, 14, 29, 44, 51. 
HEALTH: 7, 20, 28, 29, 30, 35— 
42, 43. 


CHARACTER EpucaTION: _ the 
cover, 12, 19, 24, 25, 28, 29, 31, 
43, 44. VisuaL EpucaTIon: the 
cover, 7, 15, 18, 20, 24, 35-42, 
48-49, 53. 


129; . St. 


' MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 20, 22, 27, 28, 
Patriotic FEATUREs: 
7, 16, 23,24, 275248, 29, 333.04, 
35—42, 44, second cover. 


SpeciAL Days IN May: Child 
Health Day: 17, 20, 28, 29. 
Decoration Day: 23, 29. Na- 
tional Music Week: 11, 16, 17, 
$2.: May. Dayii' 22, 28. Si. 
Mother’s Day: the cover, 12, 
18,19, 26, 28. ; 


HaNnpwork: 1, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 43, 44, 52. CREATIVE 
AcTiviTies: 1, 5, 15, 255823, 43. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 27, 28, 29, 
31, 32, 33, 34. Srortes: 12, 13. 


Units: 11, 35-42. ‘Tests: 16, 
oF 


Toot SuBjyects: arithtnetic: 44, 
50; language: 5, 8, 17, 44, 50s 
reading: 8, 51; penmanship: 43; 
spelling: 43, 50. " 

¢ 
ArT: the cover, 18, 19. LiTERA- 
TURE: 19, 29. Music: 11, 16, 17, 
19, 27,°29, 32; 33, $2. 


SociaL Srupres: the cover, 7, 8, 
9, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 33, 43, 
44, 48-49, 53. ScIENCE: 7, 8, 
29, 44, 51. HEALTH: 7, 17, 20, 
28, 29, 35—42. 


CHARACTER EpucaTION: _ the 
cover, 12, 13, 19, 24, 25, 28— 
29, 31, 34, 43, 44. VisuaL Ep- 
UCATION: the cover, 7, 9, 15, 
18, 20, 24, 35-42, 48-49, 53. 


Your Art Teaching 


THE INSTRUCTOR FULL-COLOR PRINTS 


~ 
| 47 Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun 


of Art Masterpieces“. . . 


apn iy diae! near satan | 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 
“Old tronsides’’—Johnson 

Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
The Lookout—‘‘All’s Well’’—Homer 
The Windmill—Ruysdael 

The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
Sir Galahad—Watts 

Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
Spring—Mauve 

The Helping Hand—Renouf 

The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 
The Cook—Chardin 

The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 
21 The Sackville Children—Hoppner 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 

23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

24 Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
25 Sistine Madonna (Detail)—Raphael 
26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

28 Road through the Trees—Corot 

29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 

30 Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 
31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 

32 George Washington—Stuart 

33 The Money Counter—Murillo 

34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 

36 The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 
37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 

38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 

39 Autumn—Mauve 

40 The Gleaners—Millet 

41 Fog Warning—Homer 

42 Holy Night—Correggio 

43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 

45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 

46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 


COBNACTIAWN=“"COMNDAURAN= 


IND mek neh kh eh eh eh ok wh ok 


48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage | 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 

50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

51 Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt | 
52 The Angelus—Millet 

53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 

54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 

55 The Jester—Hals 

56 Avenue at Middelharnis—Hobbema 

57 Children of Charles I—Van Dyck 

58 The Valley Farm—Constable 

59 Christopher Columbus—Del Piombo | 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 

61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael | 
62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 

63 Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer 

64 Spring—Corot | 
65 Lavinia—Titian 

66 The Spinner—Maes 

67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer 

68 Mill Pond—Inness 

69 The Pictograph—Alexander 

70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 

71 Madonna and Child—Lippi 

72 Whistling Boy—Duveneck | 
73 Erasmus—Holbein 

74 The Belated Kid—Hunt 

75 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock | 
76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

77 The Water Mill—Hobbema 

78 Children of the Sea—Israels | 
79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

80 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 

81 Northeaster—Homer | 
82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del Sarto 

83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 

84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer | 
85 The Blessing—Chardin 

86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 

87 Bringing Home the Newborn Calf—Millet 
88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 

89 Childhood—Perrault 

90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 

91 Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton 

92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds | 
93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 

94 Spring—Corot [ Society—Landseer 

95 A Distinguished Member of the Humane | 
96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 

97 A Holiday—Potthast 

98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer | 
99 The Fighting ‘“Temeraire’’—Turner 

100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker | 


4 or more, $.25 Each, to 
INSTRUCTOR Subscribers Only 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 

Please send me —_........... Instructor Full 
Color Prints. I have checked the sub- 
jects desired. 

I am enclosing $_.............. 


of this order. 


in payment 
Ma 42 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 1) 


Page WHEN the children paint pic- 
23 ‘ ‘ 

tures with flags in them, they may 
spoil the flag and become discouraged. 
It is not necessary to throw the picture 
away, however. They may paint a new 
flag on manila drawing paper, cut it 
out, and paste it over the mistake. 

The drawings on this page will help 
them to draw simple side-view faces of 
children. Carefully watch these points: 

1. Draw the eye near the edge of the 
face, near the top of the nose. 

2. Draw the mouth small. 

3. Make the nose small and round. 

4. Make a line that goes in from the 
chin before making the neck. 

The simplified figures in the upper 
picture will help the children to draw 
people shopping downtown, in stores. 

If some poetic pupils wish to paint a 
big mural, with children symbolizing the 
blossomtime of May, the children should 
be large in the space. They can be made 
to look different from one another by 
hair drawn in different ways. 


i ie WE HAVE been experimenting 

with photographing schoolroom ac- 
tivities. We took down the wall pictures 
to focus attention on the children. A 
flash bulb was used in taking the pic- 
ture to show them clearly. 

Since then, the mural is finished, and 
in front of it, on a narrow twenty-five- 
foot shelf, are the little clay figures. The 
children are very proud of their work. 

Modeling is very difficult to photo- 
graph. The flash bulb, which helps to 
take a clear picture of the children, 
often absorbs the shadows in modeling. 

In the lower picture Mr. Popover has 
his hat under his right arm. His funny 
mustache gives him much personality. 

Ann’s lady plays the piano, while the 
man sings. The man’s eyebrows would 
not stick, and his hat fell off. We finally 
made them stay with chewing gum. 

Chewing gum is wonderful for mend- 
ing clay things. It will harden quickly, 
and it can be painted so that it looks like 
clay. It is a fine material to use for 
filling in cracks. Mending is very im- 
portant, for children become discouraged 
if their work does not hold. 

One boy modeled a wedding. He did 
the bride, the groom, the minister, flow- 
ers in a tall vase, and the guests. 

He is also modeling an office. He has 
made a desk, a lawyer, and a woman cli- 
ent. Next he will model a stenographer. 

There is no art medium more popular 
with children than clay. After seeing 
this page, they may like to model a pa- 
rade, an orchestra, a baseball game, or a 
colonial minuet. 

Valuable experiments may be carried 
on in photographing modeling. 


or BY THE directions for ‘the two 

different ideas on this page, chil- 
dren may be inspired to make original 
favors for May Day, Mother’s Day, May 
parties, and school closing programs. 
They will like using designs with apple 
blossoms, peach blossoms, ~ iris, tulips, 
branches of new little leaves, and so on. 

Some children will apply all sorts of 
clever ideas to these directions given for 
a Mother’s Day card. They will illustrate 
their own stories and poems with funny 
little animals or people that stand up 
erect when the cover opens. Children in 
upper grades may make books to please 
small brothers and sisters. 

A class may like to do a project to- 
gether, and perhaps choose a subject in 
their social studies, such’ as a Mexican 
fiesta or colonial life, or one on summer 
vacations. They will enjoy working out 
their ideas and the mechanics of get- 
ting the book to open correctly. 


S MM fe R T © R M THREE - YEAR "ACCELERATED" COURSES 
EXTENSIVE SUMMER SCHOOL mosey nm) ). 


> ae, : 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ET” 


Tue “accelerated” program enables students to complete a regu- 
lar four-year course leading to a bachelor's degree in three years. The 
usual varied and extensive summer school program is available to | 
teachers and other students who wish to devote their summer to study 
for degrees, teaching certificates, and for professional improvement. 


Opportunities for specialization for defense program. Noted visiting 
professors on the staff, workshops in elementary school curriculum, 
secondary school curriculum, audial and visual education. Clinics in 
remedial reading and speech defects. Assemblies, lecture series, mu- 
sical organizations, recreational activitics, demonstration schools are 
available to students. Cultural, recreational and other points of in- 
terest, including the beach and mountains, are easily accessible. 


The University is located in a residential area, four miles from the cen- 


I, \yy 


6 Weeks Session.______-_. June 20 to July 31 
5 Weeks Session.......... August 1 to September 4 


tral business area of the city and twenty miles from the 
coast. Living accommodations within walking distance 
of the campus. Send for illustrated bulletin. 
Address SUMMER SCHOOL, Box C-31 = 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Ne 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA = 
12 Wecks Session.....June 20 to September 11 = 


C17 


Silver Plated $ .20 
Gold Plated .30 
Sterling Silver .35 


Rolled Gold —.55 C 125 


Gold Filled -65 6.00 Silver Plated $.70 Silver Plate $ .25 
; Gold Plated .85 Gold Plate -85 
‘ Sterling Silver 95 Sterling Silver -50 
Ring R 525 Each Rolled Gold 1:10 Rolled Gold 5 
Sterling Silver $1.35 1-10, 10Kt. Gold Filled 1.20 Gold Filled .85 
Sterl.Silver, 10Kt.Top 2.75 3 . i 
All prices subject to 10 joKt. Solid Gold 5.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins. 
per cent Federal Tax. $ 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York. N. Y. 


Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates 
in demand. Send for Information. 


Corresponding Agencies: 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City ’ Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
HUFF Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Certification booklet free to members. 


ALASKA and THE WEST 
Good teachers needed. Shortage in many departments, 
including music. For best opportunities, register with 
Huff’s NOW—Superior placement service for over a 
quarter of a century. 


SS OS — Good Teachers in Demand 
RO CK. ’ / 7T- TE, A CHIE | RS For Good Positions Throughout the West. 
Send your name and address for information. 


Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG.DENVER. COLO. 


Unexcelled 
Service 
Est. 1906 


TE ACHERS Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had in 
many years. The Government with its defense program is requir- 
AGENCY ing the services of so many teachers. Administrators throughout 


the country are requesting us to make recommendations them. 


A ELA TE TSE LL ET AS SEE LEELA ELE TE TE A RS AE NRCS SS RA (ST A A A AS 
NEW YORK | MINNEAPOLIS { SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
CLARK-BR EWER | Fiction Bldg.j Palace Bldg. | Columbus Bldg.{ N.Y. Life Bldg. 
CHICAGO, _Lyon & Healy Building ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 


PAUL YATES “2... 
Dept. 


N Established 1906 


i IiCAGO Salaries in many places are increasing. 
Nationwide Address: 1200-10Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


The experienced teachers we placed in 1941 received an average in- 
crease of a little more than $310.00. Did you get that large an increase ? 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. _ We placed many teachers near Chicago. Member N. A. T. A. 


The NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY saurtacecrry.uran 


Will Give You The Best in Agency Service in The West Co 


Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West. 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pictures from 


original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always a member. 
238 Mfgr. Exchange’ Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 
8th and Wyandotte. A 1 d up-to-date B 
40th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. placing teachers from Kindergarten to University 


The Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, 8-hour duty. 
Pleasant living quarters. H.S. Graduates 85%. average. 
Latin-—-Chemistry essential. Maintenance free. Write 
for bulletin of full particulars and requirements. 


i DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF NURSING 
2449 W. Washington Boulevard, Dept. N. !., Chicago, Mlinois 


Personal Placement Bureau 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Teachers—Enroll now. Big demand for good 
candidates. Our placement service is selective. ~ 


TERRITORY~—Ill,, Iowa, Ind., Mo., Wisc., Mich. 


APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS ir 


Finest real photo copies, size 2}4x3)4, 


Complete education for teaching 56 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- Car 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 4g 
dren’s demonstration school and 

rt Mas ded Special summer 
i : F classes. Beautiful resident hall. Located 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish, Chicago’s lovely North Shore near lake. 
Made from any photo or print. Money | Cultural education plus vocational training. B.E.de- 
returned if not satisfied. Original | ST¢ en hk (4yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2- 
retunediaihiemed)  Prometneiviis, year certificate. Write for list of successful alumnae, 


National Coile i 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. | EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. B¢ ke oy euoaten ILL. 
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Over 10,000 Teachers Are Using 
The FREE Beale Portfolio No. 1 


A complete new series of prints 
now ready in Portfolio-Book No. 2 


Se 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, the Cradle 
of Liberty. There are 48 scenes in all in- 
cluding other famous moments of Amer- 
ican History from the original paintings 
by Joseph Boggs Beale. These pictures 
come in a portfolio book 9% x 11% 
inches. 

Seatwork 


Books 


Each book con- 
tains the 48 in- 
spiring scenes 
taken from 
Portfolio No. 1. 
, They are pack- 
= aged 35 books 

to a set so that 

you can give 
one to each student. En- 
Bee 4 titled “America My Country,” 
% the books are 4x 6 1-8 inches. 


FREE to any teacher who sends in for 
information, 1 seatwork book and lit- 
erature showing how the portfolio and 
sets may be had without cost. Write 
Frank H. Fleer Corp., School Dept. E, 
1000 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gruen Watch Company offers free 
to school instructors two of these 
full-color Defense Posters for class- 
room use, These posters have proven 
helpful in getting children to buy 
United States Defense Bonds and 
Stamps. 


Fil) out coupon below or send post- 
card to Gruen Watch Company, 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, today. 
Your two postérs will be mailed 
promptly. 
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The Gruen Watch Company 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me free, two copies of the new full-color United 
States Defense Bond and Stamp Poster shown above. 


Name_ 


Name and Grade of School 
City 
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Fork THE TEACHER 


THe AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK, 
second edition, arranged by Joy Elmer 
Morgan. Illustrated. 415 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
The National Education Association of 
the United States. Washington, D.C. 


In order to guide pupils into habits 
of good citizenship, which is their 
duty and great privilege, teachers need 
inspiration, appreciation, information—all 
bountifully supplied by this handbook, 
now in its second edition. To all the 
popular features of the first edition are 
added such topics as The Atlantic Joint 
Declaration, The American Citizens Read- 
ing, The Roll Call of the States, and 


A Primer of Parliamentary Law. 


APPRAISAL OF GROWTH IN READING, 
prepared by Division of Tests and Meas- 
urements, Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. 42 pp. | Pa- 
per. $.35. Board of Education. New 
York. 


This bulletin is concerned with means 
of measuring growth and abilities of pu- 
pils in various phases of reading, and 
with a discussion of the newer concepts 
of reading as they affect the measure- 
ment of pupil abilities. It lists reading 
objectives and has an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of standardized tests to measure 
the growth of the children toward each 
objective. 


Booxs vs. Comics, by Paul Witty and F. 
Marie Foster. 18 pp. Paper. $.10. The 
Association for Arts in Childhood. New 
York, | 


Two investigations into the insistent 
problem of the comics are reported in 
this bulletin, of interest to our readers 
who enjoyed the article “Comic Books as 
Teaching Aids,” by W. W. D. Sones, 
in the April issue of THE INsTRucTOR. 
A list of books to lead children into bet- 
ter reading habits is included. 


CorRECTIVE TREATMENT FOR UNAD- 
JUSTED CHILDREN, Principles and Prac- 
tice, by Nahum E. Shoobs. Manual by 
George Goldberg. 240 pp. Cloth. $3.00. 
Harper © Brothers Publishers. New 
York. 


Every teacher has had problem children 
in the classroom—intelligent children 
who will not work; children who are 
show-offs; unsocial or antisocial children; 
children who are unhappy for no appar- 
ent reason. How can she help them? 

In answering that question, the authors 
do more than collect the symptoms and 
case histories of problem children, and 
then arrive at the psychological terms 
used to classify each case. They give the 
reader clear and definite procedures for 
treating the maladjusted child. Thus the 
book becomes valuable not only to the 
teacher,. but to parents as well. These 
procedures are to be found in the manual, 
which makes up the last ninety pages of 
the text. 


CuRTAIN CALLS FOR FRANZ SCHUBERT, 
A Musical Play for Children, by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. Illustrated 
by Mary Greenwalt. 103 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New 
York. 


Here is a delightful play, fast-moving 
and full of the beautiful melodies for 
which Schubert is famous. The attrac- 
tive illustrations, showing typical cos- 
tumes and ‘settings, would be of great 
help in producing the play. 


Foop For THoucut, The School’s Re- 
sponsibility in Nutrition Education, pre- 


_ pared by Joseph Hirsh. Education and 


National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 22. 
32 pp. Paper. $.15.- U.S. Office of 
Education. Washington, D.C. Twenty- 
five per .cent discount on orders for 100 
or more copies sent to one address. Re- 
quests should be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


Since food plays no small part in the 
building of national strength, here is a 
brochure helpful in making the commu- 
nity nutrition-conscious via the children 
in its schools. 


Gop Srar List of AMERICAN FICTION, 
twenty-third edition. 36 pp. Paper. 
$.35. Syracuse Public Library. Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


Having as its objective the selection of 
books which present first the whole pic- 
ture of American life and second life in 
other countries as told by Americans, 
this catalogue lists old favorites and re- 
cent publications (forty-three new titles 
have been added since last year) and 
classifies each of them under a topical and 
a sectional heading. 


HEALTH IN ScHooLs, Twentieth Year- 
book. 544 pp. Cloth. $2.00. Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 


Washington, D.C. 


The authors of this yearbook have 
given a clear and helpful picture of the 
administrator's role in a school program 
of health education. Some of the general 
suggestions made are: that the work of 
the school doctors, psychiatrists, nurses, 
principals, and teachers, as well as the 
work of the custodial and janitorial staffs, 
be co-ordinated, and clear definitions of 
their duties be given; that a program 
of physical education and recreation plays 
an important part in the building of body 
efficiency and harmonious social behavior, 
and in the development of skills for lei- 
sure time; and that there should be co- 
operation between the school and the 
many nonschool agencies of community, 
state, and nation that are interested in 
health. No extreme position is taken, but 
several lines of action are made evident. 


READING IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
(Grades IV, V, and VI), Ninth Research 
Bulletin of the National Conference on 
Research in English. 80 pp. Paper. $.80. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. Chicago. 


Presented herein is a reading program 
centered around cores of. interest, with 
the pupils first. working together; and 
then doing independent reading bearing 
on the unit. The gist of recently pub- 
lished researches in intermediate-grade 
reading and the recommendations of ex- 
perts are included at the end. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR, DICTION- 
ary, revised edition, by E. L. Thorndike. 
940 pp. Cloth. $1.48. Scott, Foresman 
and Company. Chicago. 


Various improvements, to suit the 
needs of the learning child, characterize 
this revision of Thorndike’s famous dic- 
tionary for children. The usefulness of 
each word in its various meanings was 
checked before including it as one of the 
32,294 entries. A pronunciation key, 
simple and accurate and easy for the 
child to follow, is used; helpful teaching 
sentences and pictures are offered; and 
thousands of entry words, many of 
which have recently come into use, have 


been added. 


University of 


CALIFORN 


Summer Sessions June 29—August 7 


Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction of 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 
Vacationland. ye An exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics. x For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Berkeley and * Los Angeles 


_. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 


TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS 


Courses offered include: NUTRITION and HEALTH— 
MENTAL HYGIENE—READING and the LANGUAGE 
ARTS —SOCIAL STUDIES—-ARITHMETIC—SCIENCE 
—MANUAL ARTS--MUSIC—RHYTHMS and DRA- 
MATICS — NURSERY SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION. — CHILD DEVELOPMENT — TESTING 
and EVALUATION, etc. 


Write for Information at once. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept.B, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of schooland approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement. 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


400 GAMES 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


WANT some good games to play? 
There are 400 of them in this book, in 
variety to suit every need—games for 
outdoors and indoors, singing games, 
teaching games, for any school grade. 
Price, postpaid: $1.50; only $1.20 when 
ordered with THe Instructor. (Our 
third cover includes a handy coupon.) 


F,. A. OWEN PUB. CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


EN BUVING SHEET MUS! 
ask your dealer to show uou 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


IT Ee logue ONLY ISSA aPv 
E ON REQUEST 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. ff Bo is 
261 W.40nSTRE -Y.C. 


AWARD PINS 


Made like this for Spelling, Attendance, Punctuality, 
Deportment, Scholarship. 

Plain Catch 35c. Safety Catch 45c. Lots of 12 or 

more 10 per cent less. 


CLASS RINGS AND PINS 


Cups and Trophies 


C. A. WINSHIP & CO., Room 715-N 
30 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


Lass /And and Rtngs 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 
FREE — vi or ie prices 30c 
up. Finest quality, gold plated, silver; 
7Al etc. Over 300 duclevis. ie 
Dept. 1, METAL ARTS CO., Inc., Rochester, WN. Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
HAS BEEN ADDED TO 


Contents of Kit No. V-051—U. S$. GEOGRAPHY 


VISUAL AIDS 


A KIT OF TEACHING AIDS 


CORRELATED and INTEGRATED 
with your GEOGRAPHY textbook 


Prepared Under the Guidance of 


@ EDITORIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Well Known Specialists in Visual Education 
@ CURRICULUM RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Outstanding Classroom Teachers 
THE representative KIT on U. S. GEOGRAPHY contains 5 
film strips, 5 colored wall maps and charts, a collapsible 
diorama, 24 photographs, set of 96 adhesive symbols (an en- 
tirely new device for providing student activity in constructin 
graphs and symbol maps), and teacher’s guide. Price of KI 
is amazingly low — Write for details to : 


FOLEY & EDMUNDS, Inc. 


480 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


STUDY THIS SUMMER ON THE 
sHoreS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 18 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Admini- 
stration and Engineering. Pre-Medical and 
Pre-Dental courses. Courses for superin- 
tendents, principals and teach- 
ers. Special work in Fine 
Arts, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music and Drama. Demonstra- 
X3 tion schools. Musical and 
dramatic entertainments. 


i Defense Training Courses 
S Including First Aid 
* Mountain and Lake Excur- 
x» sions under University direc- 
tion. Write for illus- 
trated bulletin. 

B. C. DOUGLASS 

Director of 


Summer Session 
— Burlington, Vt. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Accelerated Program...Summer Quarter June 1 « Aug. 18 


Pictures for 
Every Need 


* kK 


Mark topics below for 
Free Samples in color 
and picture list for 


Spring, Summer or 


Autumn Plans. 


Patriotic Pictures 

Latin-American Pictures 

American Indian Blankets 

Sculpture and Architecture 

Religious Art 

Curriculum Integration 
Sizes large or small 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., 
Westport, Conn. 
Enclose 3c stamp to cover postage. 
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THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. Send only verse that 
each child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the class as a 
whole. Assignments should not be given out in advance. Contributions must be sent 
by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and address of the school 
and the name and grade of the child. The letter should also state the conditions 


under which the verse was written. 


tions for The Children’s Corner to: 


Use a separate sheet for each verse, which 
should bear the child’s name and school, and the teacher’s name. 


Address contribu- 


The Children’s Corner 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


THE Rain 


The rain goes tap, tap on the window. 
It gives the flowers a drink. 

When it goes away, 

The sun will come out to play. 


RutH ANN Bauscu, 3rd Grade 
Carpenter School, Louisa County, 
Conesville, Iowa 
MaryYLEE Paris, Teacher 


THE FLac 


I am proud of our flag 
I know you're proud, too; 
You couldn’t find a better one 
Than our own Red, White, and Blue. 


IRENE CoNton, 4th Grade 
Heart River School, Antelope, N.D. 
Vircit V. Reetz, Teacher 


PoEMS 
I have to write a lot of poems. 
My classmates do too. 
When I get this one a-going, 
I wonder if it will do. 


WILLONELL REED, 4th Grade 
Candler Consolidated School, Gainesville, 
Ga. 

ESTELLE Coss Apams, T eacher 


Our Navy 


N is for our navy 
That sails the ocean blue. 


A is for America 
That we all love so true. 


V is for victory 
That we are sure we'll win. 


Y is for the yards 
That ships are made within. 


WALTER Martin, 5th Grade 
Robert Fulton School, Lancaster, Pa. 
VIOLET B. WeBER, Teacher 


SLEEPYHEAD 


Are you a little sleepyhead 

Lying till ten o’clock in bed? 
You should be up at six or seven, 
Not lie in bed till ten or eleven. 


When your mother calls you once ’ 

Get out of bed and take some jumps, 

Then say your prayers like a good girl or 
boy, 

And eat your breakfast with heart full 
of joy. 


Run out of doors and play awhile; 
Meet the children with a smile. 
Play gently with the littlest one, 
Make him enjoy the spirit of fun. 


GERALDINE GasPER, 5th Grade 
Jefferson School, Albia, Iowa 
Mary G. Hines, Teacher 


May BASKETS 


May basket time is coming— 
The happiest time I know; 

We will have some at our door, 
With pretty flowers and bows. 


A rapping comes at our front door— 
“May basket” is the shout. 

We run to catch the hangers; 

We chase them all about. 


They may have candy in them, 
Or some foolish little thing. 
Perhaps a cooky ’way down deep, 
"Mid the flowers of early spring. 


ILENE Norn, 5th Grade 
Consolidated School, Boxholm, Iowa 
GWYNNE Morris, Teacher 


SPRINGTIME 


At last it is the springtime, 

The time of song and joyous rhyme, 

And robin redbreast chirps about, 

While happy children play and shout. 

Again we see the butterfly, 

And the bees are soaring high. 

The trees once more wear mantles green. 

These are the things of a springtime 
scene. 


Fred ENGELMANN, 6th Grade 
Madison Monroe School, Elizabeth, N.J. 
MoLLiE REIBEL, Teacher 


THE Brook 


The brook runs through the mountains, 
The brook runs through the fells, 

The brook runs through the valleys, 
And ripples through the dells. 


I like to watch the ripples, 
As other children do; 

I like to hear its music, 

And I hope that you do too. 


DotoreEs SULLIVAN, 6¢h Grade 
Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, Grass Valley, 
Calif. 
SisTER M. HELENA, Teacher 


On a HILLTOP 


Some folks like to go to the city, 

Some folks like to sit and look at the 
moon, 

But I find my thrill on a hilltop on a 
Sunday afternoon. 


I sit among the grass and flowers, 
Or lie and look up at the sky, 
And put two and two together, 
As the white clouds go sailing by. 


I throw my troubles to the wind. 
I think of days to come soon, 
And I thank God for my hilltop 
And for his Sunday afternoon. 


Lucy LEA Toomss, 8th Grade 
Hilton School, Osborne, Kan. 
LiLiaAN Powe Lt, Teacher 


\ Wulf PUM DY 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park; and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration. Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 


Ae, VUNIVERSITY 
a GF 
LORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept.T.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
{-] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{_] Summer Recreation Bulletin 
[_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Nam 
St. ind No 
City and Sta 


FUNDS FOR WAR BENEFITS! 


Easy to raise with plays, minstrels, etc. 


We supply: 
all entertain- 
‘ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


APPLICATION $17.00 
25 PHOTOS I 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 244x344 guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned. unharmed. 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
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BUT YOU CAN STILL 
SUBSCRIBE 
AT THE PRESENT LOW RATE 


URING its history, THE INSTRUCTOR has been con- 

stantly concerned with improving its editorial content, 
its physical appearance, and its service to readers. Now that 
publishing costs have so greatly increased, we are faced with the necessity of raising 
our subscription price. We know that you would rather pay a few cents more than to 
have us sacrifice the quality of the magazine. However, we are making it possible for 
you to have THE INSTRUCTOR for the next school year—and in fact for the year to 
follow (if you subscribe for two years)—at our present low rate. Our price goes up 
November 10, but don’t delay—enter your subscription now. 


Bai ecw roo 


MAIL tHE CouPON TODAY. 
YOU CAN, IF YOU LIKE, HAVE TWO 
MORE YEARS OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


ONE YEAR $2 OO AT THE OLD PRICE... 
TWO YEARS $ 522 ONE YEAR $9 50 two YEARS $4.00 


*& NEW PRICES EFFECTIVE 
NOV. 10, 1942 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Here are two convenient coupons. Use one yourself; give the other to a friend. 
ee ee ee ee a a ea a a a a a 


a ea a Ne ata. te. naa teu fortes “Ma 42 
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a Date § Date 5 
5 F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY x F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY i 
g DANSVILLE, N.Y. é a DANSVILLE, N.Y. E 
& Please enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR to begin with the & Please enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR to begin with the r 
| issue for A issue for i 
: 1 1 Year at $2.50 O 2 Years at $4.00 Py (J 1 Year at $2.50 0 2 Years at $4.00 a 
| O I enclose payment in full ($ )e 5 O | enclose payment in full ($____ i 
¥ CI enclose a check postdated thirty days from date of order. g O | enclose a check postdated thirty days from date of order. a 
| O Bill me, payable thirty days from date of order. 4 O Bill me, payable thirty days from date of order. 5 
gO NAME____ tenes Vaan po NAME 4 
- ST. OR R.D._ ie Sy a eo EES . BS RRS eRe asa As MUN te ed I MM urge - 
¢ Hp... L STATE E 
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Courtesy, American Red Cross 


ture are on page 59, 


is pic 


Suggestions for using th 


Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Newton County, Mississippi 


DEAR SUPERVISOR: 


I have just learned from my superin- 
tendent that I am to have a combina- 
tion grade next year, part fourth and 
part fifth grade. What am I to do? 
I have never had but one grade in my 
room, and can hardly get around to all 
the work that I am supposed to cover 
in that one grade. As you know, I 
have been following the unit method in 
my teaching. CanI teach a unit with 
two grades in the room? Will you 
- please make me a suggested schedule for 
this combination? 

Sincerely, 
TEACHER 


DrEar TEACHER: 


Your letter lies here on my table, 
and J had to smile a little as I read it. 
Of course, when we are planning for 
two grades, we have to think along 
different lines from those we do when 
we have just one grade. But with you, 
who are a good and an experienced 
teacher, it will not be nearly so big a 
job as you imagine. When we are con- 
fronted with something new and dif- 
ferent, it is natural for us to wonder 
how it can ever be done. 

The reason I feel so confident that 
you will not have a great deal of 
trouble is this: when you are teaching 
a group of children who are all in the 
same grade, you always provide for in- 
dividual differences. I have gone into 
your room and found your fourth- 
grade children divided into groups 
reading material that ranged in difh- 
culty from second to sixth grade. I 
have seen your entire class engaged in 
a unit of activity, and each child would 
be working on the thing of most vital 
interest to him. In other words, you 
have planned these activities so that 
every child would be developing to the 
extent of his own ability. 

If you can do this with a group of 
children who are all in the fourth 


grade, why should it not be as easy to. 


do the same thing when part of the 
group are in the fifth grade? 

In an article that I read recently, the 
statement was made that the most 
ideal teaching situation one could have 
would be in a school where grades 
could be erased from our minds. This 
article suggested that children in the 
elementary schools should be put into 
two groups instead of in so many dif- 
ferent grades. It suggested that every 
elementary-school child remain in the 
first group for four years, and then go 
into an upper or intermediate group. 
If such a plan were possible in our 
schools, children could be shifted from 
one thing or from one class to another 
without feeling that they were being 
promoted or demoted. [Every child 
could be kept at his own level. 

But I realize, as I read your letter, 
that you do not want a lot of “phi- 
losophizing.” I knéw that when you 
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asked for a schedule around which to 
plan your work, you really wanted an 
outlined schedule. That is what I 
shall try to give you,’ but before I do 


_ this, I want to make some prelimi- 


nary suggestions. 

The first thing that is necessary in 
any teaching situation is to get a pic- 
ture of the whole program in your 
mind, You realize that you are go- 
ing to have to do some combining of 
classes, and this can easily be done. 
Then, if you plan to follow a unit 
method of presentation, you will prob- 
ably want both classes to be engaged 
in the same activity. You have almost 
always used your geography textbook 
as a basis for your units. Now you 
will have two geographies, and the 
teaching material will be entirely dif- 
ferent, but you may still want to base 
some of your unit teaching on these 
books. 

As I glance over the contents of 
your two geographies, I see in your 
fourth-grade text a unit entitled, 
“Cold Northern Lands (Canada).” In 
the fifth-grade text there is a unit on 
“Cold Northern Lands (Norway, 
Lapland, and so on).” Again, in the 
fourth-grade text I see a unit, “An 
Ocean Voyage on the Pacific.” ‘There 
is a unit in the fifth-grade text on 
“Our Island Dependencies in the 
Pacific.” Can you not see the possibili- 
ties here? Can we not forget the old 
ideas that all material must be taken 
from our textbooks and taught in the 
order in which it comes? Not long 
ago I heard a teacher lamenting the 
fact that she had to teach a Christmas 
story in March. When I asked why 
she had to do this, her reply was, “I 
have just come to it in the book!” 

I believe this example will demon- 
strate that in any teaching situation, 
especially one where there is a grade 
combination, it is necessary to think 
through the entire year’s work. The 
material that you have to work with 
is limited. "That makes it even more 
necessary for you to know the material 
that you have available. With your 
limited library and _ supplementary- 
reading facilities, I think it might be 
a good idea for you to plan quite a bit 
of your unit teaching around your 
textbooks. Take your geographies, 
your readers, your English books, and 
look for the possibilities there. In 
studying these books I am sure you will 
find good possibilities for the following 
units, 

Health, Safety, and Good Citizenship. 

This would be very good for unit 
work during the first part of the year. 
Readers and English books are full of 
material that would contribute to this 
unit. In planning such a unit, or any 
other unit, I would take all of my 
texts for fourth and fifth grades, and 
check through them for every bit of 
material that would contribute in any 
way to the unit. 


los Gaadles 1, vee Roem / 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Nature Study. 

I think it would be hard for a teach- 
er of fourth and fifth grades to avoid 
teaching a science and nature-study 
unit at some time during the year. 
There is a great deal of available mate- 
rial today in most textbooks that will 
contribute to a nature-study unit. 
This unit would be as interesting to 
the pupils and as easily carried on with 
two grades in your room as it would 
be with one. 

Creative Writing. 

Can we call this a unit of work? 
Most of the children that you will be 
teaching have average or above average 
minds. All of them have some imag- 
ination. Can’t you give them the op- 
portunity at some time during the year 
to use this imagination? You have no 
idea what wonderful response you 
might get from children in the writ- 
ing of original stories or poems until 
you put them in a favorable environ- 
ment. It may be if you will concen- 
trate on this as a unit of work and give 
the children opportunity and _ inspira- 
tion to create their very own little sto- 
ries, that you will be well rewarded. It 
will certainly be worth any amount of 
time that you may give to it. 
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In studying your books and plan- 
ning your work, I am sure you will get 
ideas for other units. With these sug- 
gestions, and the basic material in your 
geographies, you will find enough ma- 
terial for a year’s work. 

In making the suggested schedule, I 
am putting the activity period just be- 
fore the noon hour. Some teachers pre- 
fer it the first period in the morning, 
and some the last period in the after- 
noon. 
8:10-9:00. Roll call, health check, 
devotional period, songs, current events 
and news, oral language. 

I like this period if you can get or- 
derly oral expression from the children. 
It should be a sort of “acquaintance” 
period between teacher and pupil, and 
should be counted as part of the lan- 
guage work. This “extra” period may 
seem a luxury in a crowded program, 
but it is worth while if you can pos- 
sibly get it in. 
9:00—10:05. Arithmetic. 

Much of the arithmetic teaching in 
your two grades can be combined. 


Your formal work will be in teaching 
the fundamentals, and you will find 
that many of your fifth-grade children 
will need the same drill that your 
fourth-grade children need. Here you 
can alternate teaching periods with 
study and practice periods. 
10:05—10:50. Recess. 

I am assuming that at least a part of 
your recess period will be devoted to 
physical education and supervised play. 
Children need to be free part of their 
play period. 
10:50—12:05. Activity period. 

This period should include construc- 
tion work, reading, writing, music, 
drawing, painting, and other creative 
work. I am listing no set period for 
English classes, The first period in the 
morning and this activity period should 
take care of English, both oral and 
written. Some formal drill periods for 
both classes at once, on specific diffi- 
culties, may be worked into the pro- 
gram. 
1:00-1:30. Spelling (both classes). 

For these spelling classes I would se- 
lect words that the children are using 
in their everyday talking and writing. 


I believe that a regular class period, 


with a definite plan of word attack, is 
absolutely necessary. Some children 
may learn to spell incidentally, but 
most of them will not. 

1:30-1:45. Writing (both classes). 

This period should be used in cor- 
recting specific writing difficulties in 
the formation of letters, spacing, 
alignment, and so on. Probably a 
formal period for this would not be 
necessary every day. 
1:45-2:30. Geography (both classes). 

If both classes happen to be working 
on the same unit in geography, they 
can be taught together. If not, you 
will have to alternate teaching aind 
study days with the two classes. Geog- 
raphy would not necessarily have to be 
taught every day. This time may be 
used some days for extra reading, dram- 
atization, a literature period, formal 
English, and so on. 
2:30-3:10. Reading. 

It would seem that I have put the 
most important subject last, but in re- 
ality reading has been provided for all 
through the day. You will need time, 
however, for the developing of read- 
ing skills. In this period, teaching and 
reading work periods can be alternated 
between the two classes. 

Time does seem limited when you 
have two classes, but we need first to 
get away from the idea that every sub- 
ject and book has to be taught every 
day. We need to get away from the 
idea that all the material in all the 
books must be taught, and that we 
must teach it just as it comes in the 
books. If I had a two-grade combina- 
tion, I would try to forget such ideas 
as much as possible. 

This schedule may not work out 
in your school at all. Every teacher’s 
job is different. Then, too, a schedule 
that works today may not work to- 
morrow, for we never know what may 
come up in the course of a day! Have 
your work planned, and be prepared to 
meet each day as it comes. Do not 
worry if something happens so that 
you can’t carry out your schedule ex- 
actly as planned. 

I hope that these ideas may prove 
helpful to you in thinking through 
your work for the coming year. © 

Cordially, 
YouR SUPERVISOR 
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Once a year, the Central City Opera 
House relives the glories of the past. 


P ROMISING a program historic in 
its significance, the 1942 conven- 
tion of the National Education Associ- 
ation opens in Denver, Colorado, June 
27. The teacher who looks ahead will 
welcome the opportunity to participate 
in this year’s convention, which will 
be devoted to the problems of piloting 
the educational ship through today’s 
storms, and of charting a new route in 
the direction of a victorious tomorrow. 
After a year of harder work than 
usual—supplemented by volunteer de- 
fense services—there should be vaca- 
tion and rest to replenish the teacher’s 
energy for the coming year’s work. In 
line with this, the N.E.A. convention 
is to be held in Denver, from which 
hundreds of vacation spots are easily 
accessible; and in and near which some 
of the country’s finest summer schools 
and workshops will function. The Uni- 
versity of Denver, in addition to its 
usual summer school, will sponsor the 
Classroom Teachers’ Conference, July 
6-17, as well as a summer workshop. 
Thirty-five miles away from the 
city is Boulder, nestled at the foot of 
the Rocky Mountain Range. Here is 
located the University of Colorado, 
where the Department of Elementary 
School Principals will hold its sixth an- 
nual conference, also July 6-17. Fifty 


A. HELEN ANDERSON 


Supervisor of Publications, 


miles from Denver, at Greeley, is the 
State College of Education. All these 
schools have added unusually strong 
courses for teachers who see the chance 
to combine, in one trip, the N.E.A. 
convention, summer-school work, and 
vacation. The Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction will 
conduct 4 conference, immediately 
following the convention, at Estes 
Park, eighty miles from Denver. 

Colorado is rightly called “the play- 
ground of the nation.” Horseback rid- 
ing is one of the most glamorous 
sports in this region. There are many 
dude ranches, and ttrails that lead 
through forest and canyon to mirrored 
lakes and tossing mountain streams. 
The fisherman, too, finds plenty of 
sport in Colorado, for a tussle with 
mountain trout is no mean test of his 
skill; nor will the golfer be disap- 
pointed with fairways on and near 
mountain slopes. Water sports, yes. 
Grand Lake, in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, is, for instance, the high- 
est yacht anchorage in the world. 

For those who want to view Colora- 
do’s magnificent scenery, bus and train 
service will be available. Of interest 


in this connection is the series of “Art 
Tours of the Southwest,” being ar- 
ranged by the art section of the N.E.A. 


The two large rocks provide the inspiring Theater of the Red 


Rocks, marvelously formed by nature, with perfect acoustics. 
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HOST TO THE N.EA. 


Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


SSS. 


In this impressive view of Denver, the City and County Building 


You're a Mile High...in SOenwer 
CONVENTION, JUNE 27—JULY 2 


is in the foreground, and the Rocky Mountains are distantly visible. 


What should one see in this “highest 
state’ with its fifty peaks exceed- 
ing 14,000 feet in altitude? Seventy 
miles south of Denver is the oft-visited 
Colorado Springs, with Pikes Peak, 
Manitou, and the Garden of the Gods. 
A little farther on is the Royal Gorge, 
with the highest suspension bridge in 
the world; and on the western slope are 
Glenwood Springs, famous for its nat- 
ural hot mineral springs, and the Black 
Cafion of the Gunnison. ? 

In Southwest Colorado, at Mesa 
Verde National Park, are the village 
ruins of the ancient Cliff Dwellers. 
En route is some of the most spectac- 
ular scenery in all America. 

To reach Rocky Mountain National 
Park, north of Denver, one may travel 
either via Idaho Springs and Berthoud 
Pass, over the Continental Divide, or 
through such magnificent canyons as 
the Big Thompson or the St. Vrain. 
From Estes Park to Grand Lake one 
travels over the famous Trail Ridge 
Road, winding its way above timber 
line at altitudes as high as 12,000 feet. 

One need not, however, go far out 
of Denver for scenery. Only twenty 
miles west are its municipal mountain 
parks—snowcapped peaks, mountain 
trails, resorts, and golf courses. Even 
nearer is the Park of the Red Rocks, 
where the city has recently erected an 
amphitheater that seats fully 10,000 
people. It will be used for the pageant 
which the Denver schools are preparing 
for N.E.A. visitors. 

Not far from Denver are scores of 
old mining towns, probably the most 
interesting being Central City, once 
described as “the richest square mile on 
earth.” Here, in the eighties, fabulous 
wealth was dug from mountain veins. 
The entrance walk of the famous Teller 
House was paved with silver bricks for 
President Grant’s visit. The town built 
an opera house, whose stage saw well- 
known actors of the day. 

This glorious period did not last long, 
for the town declined rapidly when the 


gold center shifted. The Opera House, 
however, was restored by the Univer- 
sity of Denver, and splendidly reopened 
in 1932 with the star performance of 
Lillian Gish in Camille. Today Cen- 
tral City is known for its summer play 
festival, when it relives its brilliant 
past. The eleventh season will open 
shortly after the N.E.A. convention. 

Only forty miles from Denver, 
Central City is a mecca today for 
theater lovers the world over; in fact, 
it has been christened an American 
Salzburg. Victorian mansions, hanging 
precariously on steep hillsides, have 
been made into summer homes, with 
the bric-a-brac, marble-topped_ tables, 
ornate lamps, and velvet portieres of 
the seventies and eighties back in all 
their glory. 

Why not Denver and Colorado this 
summer of 1942? Consider that in a 
day’s journey from Denver, you may 
reach the Indian country at Santa Fe 
and Taos, New Mexico, or Yellowstone 
Park in Wyoming, or the Black Hills, in 
South Dakota. Colorado is, indeed, a 
starting point for the great vacation 
lands of the West. Remember, too, 
that the location of Denver, only a few 
hundred miles west of the geographic 
center of the United States, makes for 
easy accessibility from both coasts and 
from states on the Canadian border 
and on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The city of Denver is exactly one 
mile above sea level. In fact, one of 
the steps leading to the Capitol has a 
brass plate designating this altitude. 
Founded as a mining center in 1858, 
Denver is today the metropolis of the 
Rocky Mountain area. It ranks as the 
twenty-fourth city in size in the na- 
tion, and its schools are famed for pro- 
gressive methods, 

This is the summer to sense the free- 
dom of Colorado’s wind-swept prairies; 
to see, from some mountain peak, the 
sun rise over a distant horizon; to 
smell the fragrant pine forests; and to 
discover the nearness of the stars. 


OME words are difficult for chil- 

dren to learn because they call up 
no mental image. Which, for instance, 
is harder for most children to learn 
than dog because they immediately as- 
sociate the printed symbol dog with the 
object known to them. 


ovt Wovds— But Hard to Learn! 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Eudora, Kansas 


The words which call up no mental 
image and are of somewhat similar con- 
figuration (for example, in, on; which, 
where; that and then) are confused by 
most primary children. These same 
words, however, figure largely in that 
list of words most commonly used in 


all reading matter. Thus, instant sight 
recognition of these words makes for 
rapid, fluent reading. 

Drill upon these words should be in 
content rather than in isolation to 
clarify their meaning and use. Direc- 
tions such as the following, written on 


the blackboard, present the words in 


meaningful situations: 
Put one hand in your desk. 
Put ove hand on your desk. 
Lay the book om the table. 
Seatwork which calls for a definite 
response provides additional drill. 


The Lost Dime 


Billy wanted some candy to eat. He asked his mother for 
a dime and went to the store, which was near by. 

“Come, Spot,” Billy called to his dog. 

On the corner they met Sally Smith, w/o lived next door. 

“Where are you going, Billy?” she asked. 

‘To get some candy,” Billy told her. “Why don’t you 
come along with me?” 

They went into the store. 

“What do you want?” Mr. Brown asked, smiling. 
where is Spot this afternoon?” 

“Oh, I thought he came with us,” Billy told him. 

Mr. Brown handed Billy the sack, but when Billy 
reached into his pocket, the dime was gone! Instead there 
-was a little hole> Where was the dime which his mother 
had given him? 

Billy ran back up the street, and there was Spot, er 
guard over the lost dime, which lay on the sidewalk. 


““And 


* * * 


Draw a line from each question to its correct answer. 


Who asked for a dime? next door 

Where did Sally live? to get some candy 
What did Billy say to Spot? Spot 

Where did Billy go? to the store 


Where did Billy meet Sally? on the corner 

Who went to the store withBilly? Billy 

What did Sally say to Billy? on the sidewalk 

‘Why did Billy go tothe store? “Come, Spot.” 

Where was the dime? “Where are you going?” 
Who stood guard? in the afternoon 

When did Billy go to the store? Sally 

Why did Billy want the candy? He wanted to eat it. 


Intrinsic Vocabulary Drills 


a rabbit 
Read and do these things. 


Draw one big box. 
Draw one little box. 


a box 


a kitten 


Put one rabbit in the big box. 

Put a carrot in the box with the rabbit. 
Draw one kitten sitting on the little box. 
Put a ball on the box with the kitten. 


* 


* 


Fill each blank with the correct word: in, on, one, no. 


aes ct a the box. 


The kitten is 
The rabbit is... the box. | 
The kitten has. tail. 


Does a rabbit have a long tail? 
a anna rabbit and one rabbit are two rabbits. 


Are all kittens white? ___ 
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(Music ~ App 


National Music Week: May 3—10, 1942 


“Age of Innocence,” by Reynolds 


EACHING music appreciation is 
dificult for some teachers, and 
their ideas concerning its application to 
the average schoolroom are more or less 
vague. There are many ways to bring 
this subject before the children, and in 
this unit I plan to show some of the 
usable, less expensive ways. Some of 
these will be shown through correlation 
with art or literature, and some 
through music itself. 
I. Specific aims. 
A. Music. 
1. Learn to listen appreciatively to 
selected music. 
2. Learn to sing folk songs, old 
songs, and new songs. 
3. Learn to know the importance 
of rhythm. 
B. Art. 
1. Associate pictures with music. 
2. Recognize musical and artistic 
evidences in nature. 
3. Draw rhythmically to music. 
C. Literature. 
1. Read and tell stories with mu- 
sical interest. 
2. Learn about the lives of 
famous musicians. 
D. Habits to be attained. 
1. Class. 
a) Stand when national hymns 
are heard. 
b) Enunciate clearly. 
c) Listen attentively to good 
music. 
d) Follow the leader. 
2. Individual. : 
a) Recognize selections which 
have been played several times. 
b) Show respect for instru- 
ments and books. 
c) Learn to interpret the 
rhythm and mood of music. 
d) Acquire ability to. get a 
light “head” tone in singing. 
e) Learn to love music. 
f) Originate songs. 
g) Carry a tune with a group. 
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If. Approach. 
A. Check possibilities in the school 
and _ neighborhood. 


1. Instruments. 

2. Adults who play and sing. 
3. Pictures. 

4. Books. 


B. How to interest children. 


1. Stories, games, pictures. 

2. Marking time to rhythm. 

3. Rhythm band (for primary 
grades). 

4, Folk songs and dances, 

5. Making simple instruments. 


III. Development of the unit. 
A. Music. 


1. Stress listening lessons and mu- 
sic appreciation. 

Pleasure in music is both pas- 
sive and active. Both responses are 
important; but active listening is 
the chief concern of our schools. 

Songs should be interesting and 
pleasant to the child so that he 
may delight in singing not only in 
youth but also as he grows older. 
Many selections mentioned on this 
page are good for both singing 
and listening lessons. The songs 
in the box should be memorized. 

The piano and phonograph are 
useful for listening lessons in ap- 
preciation. In beginning each se- 
lection for appreciation, note that 
there are three distinct parts to 
a selection, namely: introduction, 
body, and conclusion. Develop 
the child’s imagination by having 
him explain what he thinks is the 
thought in the body. (Previously 
the children should have read or 
been told something of the musi- 
cian, his life, and of the circum- 
stances of writing the selection.) 

A. rural teacher must be careful 
to make selections suitable for the 
mixed group, sometimes selecting 
those for older pupils, and some- 
times those for younger ones. 


recitation has t 


FOR ALL GRADES 


BERTHA N. McLAIN 
Teacher, Rural School, Parlin, Colorado 


GROUP I 
First to Third Grades 


America 

Yankee Doodle 

My Bonnie 

Silent Night 

Blue Bells of Scotland 
Rockaby Baby 

Once I Saw a Little Bird 
London Bridge 

Did You Ever See a Lassie? 
Old Folks at Home 

Sweet and Low 

Jingle Bells 

John Brown’s Little Indian 
Row, Row, Row Your Boat 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Deck the Hall 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
All through the Night 
Lovely Evening 

Jolly Is the Miller 


Oh! Dear, What Can the Matter Be? 


Solomon Levi 
The Old Gray Mare 
Old Kentucky Home 


Some familiar airs are listed be- 
low. Others, for various countries, 
may be selected as need arises. In- 
clude famous compositions and op- 
eratic selections. 

a) American: “The  Star- 

Spangled Banner.” 

b) English: “Rule, Britannia.” 

c) Italian: “Santa Lucia.” 

d) Belgian: “La Brabanconne.” 
2. Teach distinctive U.S. music. 

a) Indian (themes): “From the 

Land of the Sky-Blue Water” 

and “By the Waters of Minne- 

tonka.” 

b) Negro. 

(1) Spirituals: “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” and “Go 
Down, Moses.” 

(2) Dances: “The Juba 
Dance” and “Turkey in the 
Straw.” 

(3) Violin melody: “From 
the Canebrake.” 

c) Cowboy: “Whoopee Ti Yi 

Yo” and “Home on_ the 

- Range.” 

3. Teach folk songs and melodies 
typical of a country (singing as 
well as listening lessons). Others, 
for various countries, may be se- 
lected as the need arises. 

a) American: “Old Black Joe” 

and “Old Folks at Home.” 

b) Chinese: “An Old Chinese 

Garden” and “The Flower of 

China.” 

c) English: “The Frog He 

Would A-wooing Go” and 

“John Peel.” 

d) French: “At Night in 

Brittany” and “Now the Moon 

Is Shining.” : 

e) Hawaiian: “Aloha Oe” and 

“Island Song.” 


GROUP II 
Fourth to Eighth Grades 


America the Beautiful 
Star-Spangled Banner 

A Merry Life 

We Three Kings of Orient Are 
Are You Sleeping? (round) 
Santa Lucia 

O, No, John 

Dixie 

Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 
Old Black Joe 

The Minstrel Boy 

Welcome, Sweet Springtime 
Captain Jinks 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 

It Came upon a Midnight Clear 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye 

Home, Sweet Home 

Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Auld Lang Syne 

Out on the Deep 

Good Night, Ladies 

Oh! Susanna 


f) Mexican: “La Paloma” and 

“La Golondrina.” 

g) Scotch: “The Blue Bells of 

Scotland” and “Annie Laurie.” 
4, Rhythm. 

Rhythm is the foundation of 
music. A well-developed rhyth- 
mic sense is indispensable to the 
enjoyment and appreciation of 
music. Rhythm in children can 
be shown in self-expression by the 
following informal work. 

a) Action songs. 

b) Marching and clapping. 

c) Playing circus. 

d) Follow the leader. 

e) Folk dances (American folk 

dances are good). 

f) Formal drill in rhythm. 

§. Participation by instruments. 
a) Use those available in school 
and neighborhood. 

b) Homemade instruments. 
(1) Water glasses, rhythm 
sticks, sand blocks, rattle, 
and drum. (See The Activi- 
ties Curriculum in Primary 
Grades, by Marion Paine 
Stevens, and The Rhythm 
Band Book, by J. Lilian 
Vandevere. ) 

(2) Marimba, vibrating rods, 

pipes of Pan, flutes, and 

drums. (See Creative Music 

for Children, by Satis N. 

Coleman. ) 

c) Phonograph. 

In the rural-school equip- 
ment, perhaps the most useful 
article for daily use is a phono- 
graph. The following list of 
Victor records might be chosen 
for appreciation lessons as well 
as for rhythmic and other 
values, (Continued on page 54) 
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A Joke on Daddy 


Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


ATE one afternoon, Jerry and Phil 

sat earnestly talking in the living 
room about money for Mother’s pres- 
ent. Mother was spending the day in 
the city. 

“Mother’s Day comes in four days!” 
sighed Jerry. “How can we earn 
enough for that little lamp she wants?” 

“A dollar and ninety-eight cents!” 
exclaimed Phil. “That’s a lot!” 

Just then Daddy came in from feed- 
ing his chickens. He noticed at once 
the troubled faces of the boys. 

“What's wrong, boys?” he asked. 

“We're thinking how to earn money 
for a present for Mother,” Jerry said. 

“She wants a little lamp, and the one 
she likes costs a dollar and ninety-eight 
cents,” explained Phil. 

Daddy whistled. “That is a big sum 
for two boys to earn. Do you have 
any money on hand?” 

“Phil has eleven cents and I have 
nine,” Jerry said hopefully. 

“Maybe I can help,” Daddy said. 
He was quiet for several moments. 
Suddenly he cried, “I have it! Some of 
my hens have been flying over the 
fence. They must have hidden nests. 
All the eggs that you find outside the 
chicken pen are yours.” 

Jerry and Phil jumped up and down 
with delight. 

“May we go now to hunt?” they 
asked. 

“Yes, run along,” Daddy answered, 
as he opened the evening paper. 

The boys looked under the black- 
berry bushes. Then they looked in the 
garden. ‘They went to the hollow log. 

“Only eight eggs!” sighed Jerry, 
when they were through looking. 

“We'll need eight times that many, 
I expect,” said Phil, discouraged. 

Then Jerry cried, “I've thought of 
a place. Back of the garage, by that 
old stone pile—” 

“A stone pile’s no place for a nest!” 
interrupted Phil. : 
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“TI don’t mean on the stone pile. I 
mean under that old wooden harrow 
leaning against the stone pile.” 

“Let’s go!” shouted Phil. 

When they reached the corner of the 
garage they stopped suddenly. 

“Look!” shrieked Jerry. 

“Oh!” gasped Phil. 

There sat a big basket full of brown 
and white eggs! 

“Daddy forgot them, or left them 
here on purpose! Which?” cried Jerry. 

“But he couldn’t have known we 
needed the money, until we told him,” 
exclaimed Phil. “He said all the eggs 
outside the chicken pen were ours, so I 
guess these belong to us!” 

They laughed at the joke on Daddy, 
and then they carried the basket be- 
tween them to the back door. 


“Mother mustn’t know,” Jerry 
cautioned. “I'll see whether she is 
home.” He ran into the house. No 


one was there but Daddy. 

“Come and see our eggs!” Jerry said. 

Daddy laid down his paper. “Did 
you find a handful or two?” he asked. 

Jerry didn’t answer until they were 
outside. 

“See!” he exclaimed. 

For a moment, Daddy couldn’t 
speak, from surprise. ‘Then, “I de- 
clare!” he said. “I set them down while 
Mr. Gooding told me about a weasel he 
had seen near the chicken house. We 
went to get traps and I forgot about 
the eggs. It looks as if you could buy 
two or three presents with that many 
eggs!” 

“No, Daddy,” objected Phil, “we'll 
take just enough to pay for the lamp. 
The rest are yours.” 

But Daddy said firmly he wouldn’t 
have it that way. 

So the eggs were sold. The lamp 
was bought; and can you guess what 
Jerry and Phil did with the rest of the 
money? They saved it for a present to 
give Daddy on Father’s Day! 


To Philadelphia by the Cars 


Jean Pennock Allen and Revah Summersgill 


ARTHA skipped along the lane 

all pink and white with apple 
blossoms. In her hand she carried the 
letter that set the day for her to visit 
Cousin Georgianna Janney. And she 
was going by “the cars!” 

She sang a little song she made up as 
she ran along: 

“Oh, Georgianna Janney, 

I’m going on a journey. 

The railway cars will take me 
All the way to see thee. 

“See, Mother!” she called, “William 
Cobb brought the letter.” 

The hours dragged till Tuesday. She 
packed and repacked everything she 
would take in Mother’s big carpetbag. 
She counted the hours and minutes. 

At last, Tuesday morning dawned, 
bright and sunny. And at last, Martha 
climbed into the buggy with Father 
and John, to start for the station. The 
ride from the house seemed twice as 
long as usual. She clutched her cloak 
and wished the horse would hurry. 

They heard the engine whistle as 
they drew up to the hitching post. 
Darby pricked up his ears and grew 
restless. Father jumped down from 
the buggy and went to Darby’s head, 
while John helped Martha out. 

“TIL. put Martha on the cars,” 
John said, “while thee holds Darby.” 

“All right,” Father said. He put 
his hand on Martha’s shoulder. 

“Thee must be very ‘careful, Martha, 
for thee will be surrounded by stran- 
gers. Give this ticket to the conductor 
when he comes by. Ask thy cousin to 
take thee to see those new devices 
called sewing machines. I would like 
to get Mother one some day. Remem- 
ber us kindly to thy cousin Georgianna. 
Good-by.” 

Martha’s head whirled, as she tried 
to remember all his instructions. 

“T will, Father, I will,” she replied. 
Then she climbed the high steps of the 


train. She was on the cars at last! 


The train snorted and puffed and 
finally started off with a good many 
bumps. 

“Be careful of thine eyes, Martha,” 
John called. “The cinders are bad.” 
He waved, and was left behind. 

Martha looked down at the carpet- 
bag at her feet. Her cloak lay beside 
her. She felt just a little lonely, but 
very, very happy. It was so good to 
be going to Philadelphia! 

A man in a high peaked cap was 
walking slowly between the rows of 
seats. He stopped at every seat where 
someone was sitting. Why, he must 
be the conductor! Martha glanced in 
her lap for her ticket. It was not 
there! 

She haa had it in her hand when she 
climbed the steps. She remembered, 
because Father had given it to her, and 
she had been afraid to grasp the rail- 
ing for fear of rumpling the crisp green 
paper she held. 

Whatever would she do without a 
ticket? She looked on the floor, but 
the ticket was nowhere to be seen. The 
conductor was coming nearer. ‘Tears 
stung her eyes, but she winked them 
back and kept on searching. Perhaps 
she was sitting on it—but no, the 
red plush seat was empty. For a sec- 
ond she wished herself back home, safe 
on the grassy slope in the orchard. 

She picked up her cloak in panic; 
but how could she get off, with the 
cars going faster every minute? And 
then she saw the green ticket, right on 
the seat beside her, where it must have 
been lying beneath her cloak all the 


time! 


It was a while before she could laugh 
at herself and begin to enjoy the ride 
again. She must be more careful on 


the way home, she told herself. John 
and the others would not think she was 
a bit grown up if they knew this. ‘Then 
she settled back to look out of the 
window and enjoy the journey. 
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I SHAN’T ask Sally a thing about 
Tony’s picture,” said Bob to him- 
self. “I may have dropped it when I 
was showing the pictures to the boys 
at school.” 

He wasn’t sure that Sally had taken 
Tony’s picture, but his face was very 
sober. Mysteries were so disturbing. 

At the field that day, the group sat 
in a shady spot. It was too warm to 
do anything but talk. 

“Don’t you ever get tired of practic- 
ing on the violin, Ivan?” asked Dick. 

“No,” said Ivan, “I take lessons all 
summer, too. We Russians are born 
with a love for violins, and music does 
not seem like work to us. If you listen 
to the radio, you will find that many of 
the great violinists are Russians.” 

“Russia is famous for her musicians,” 
said Ned. “What is Italy famous for, 
Tony?” 

“Pictures,” said Tony eagerly. “My 
country’s great men used paintbrushes 
instead of musical instruments.” 

Ned turned to Nick. “What is 
your country proud of?” he asked. 

“Stories,” replied Nick, promptly. 
“You call them myths, those stories of 
Ceres and Theseus and Narcissus. 
When you read them, remember that 
in Greece they were told thousands of 
years ago.” 
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“What about you, Wong?” said Bob. 


“What is China proud of?” 

“You may laugh when I tell you,” 
said Wong Ho. 

“Indeed, we won't!” said Ned. 
“We're learning not to laugh at any 
friend from a foreign land.” 

“It is our good manners,” said Wong 
Ho. “We are trained to be very re- 
spectful to our teachers and all older 
people. Children here have good 
manners, too, but we have to bow and 
answer politely from the time we can 
talk.” 

“Violins and stories and manners 
and pictures!” said Sally. “What a mix- 
ture! Having you tell us is more fun 
than reading about them.” 

That day the group left the field 
early. None of the four noticed that 
their foreign friends gradually fell be- 
hind them. Bob had reached home be- 
fore he realized that he had left his 
knife where he had been sharpening a 
pencil. He ran back to the field and 


swung over the fence. 
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A Field and Four Friends 


J. Lilian Vandevere 


Chapter VIII—MORE SECRETS 


He made no sound on the grass, and 
the others did not see him coming. 
Bob was about to call to them when 
he heard Wong Ho speaking. 

“Do not let them know our plan,” 
he said. “There is only one more mes- 
sage to come, and then it will be 
finished.” 

“We must get four good hiding 


’ places,” said Nick. 


Bob slipped away from the field 
without letting the four know that he 
had been there. He decided not to 
look for his knife until he could do so 
without disturbing his friends, but he 
wondered about what he had heard. 

There was a rainy day; then it 
cleared. Bob could scarcely wait to 
get to the field, but he had to play a 
song for some boys after school. Dick 
was asked to arrange a hobby exhibit. 
Ned was finishing a drawing, and Sally 
had a club meeting. 

At last all of them were free. When 
they reached the field, the four foreign 
friends were already there. They were 
~ litchi nuts and talking quietly 
together, as though they didn’t have 
any such thing as a secret. 

Everyone stretched out comfortably, 
glad to rest. Finally Wong Ho said, 
“You boys and Sally went traveling. 
You visited us, and we became friends. 
Now how would you like to have some 
messages written in our languages?” 

It was so unexpected that Sally and 
the boys sat straight up in surprise. 

“You will each get a letter in the 
language of the friend you found,” 
said Nick. 

“How?” asked the four together. 

“You will take turns,” said Wong 
Ho. “Sally went traveling first, so she 
shall have the first message.” 

“What do I do, Wong?” asked Sally. 

“Look about the field,” said Wong. 
“Near a tree a message is waiting.” 


After the disappearance of a 
soap carving made by Tony, 
who belongs to a group that 
works on hobbies at the field, 
one of the snapshots which 
Ivan and Bob took at the field 
that day shows Sally with 
something white in her hand at 
the place where Tony had put 
his carving. When Sally sees 
the picture, she refuses to ex- 
plain. For this, the others send 
her to Coventry: she is still 
one of the group, but they pay 
no attention to her. Later, as 
Bob looks over his pictures, he 
notices that one of Tony with 
his carving, “The Cat Nap,” is 
gone. Another disappearance! 


Sally ran from the little birch to the 
tall pine. She ran about the old wil- 
low. ‘There she picked up an envelope 
and came scurrying back. 

Opening the envelope, she took out 
a letter. After one quick look at it, 
she said, “I can’t read it.” 

“T will read it to you,” Tony said, 
taking the letter. “It’s from a girl 
named Angela, who says, 


Dear Sally, 

I live on a farm. My father raises vege- 
tables for market. In front of our house 
we have a stand for vegetables and flow- 
ers. On Saturday I help sell them. 

Your friend, 
Angela Mazzini 


“A real Italian letter!” cried Sally. 

Then Dick was asking, “Where do I 
find my message?” 

“Go along the river till you come to 
a big stone,” said Ivan. “Look there.” 

Down the path went Dick, hunting 
that stone. He found it, and his let- 
ter. He opened the letter, and looked 
as puzzled as Sally had. 

“That is from a boy who came from 
Russia not so long ago,” said Ivan, as 
he took the letter and read, 


My dear Dick, 

I can read and write French and Italian, 
but I was told to write this letter in 
Russian, so you could see how that lan- 
guage looks on paper. I play on my violin 
many pieces by Russian composers. 

| Your friend, 
Alexis Kavanoff 


By this time Ned was saying, “Now 
I wonder where my letter is!” : 

“You've heard that money doesn’t 
grow on bushes,” said Nick, “but you'll 
find your letter hanging on an alder.” 

With a rush Ned was down among 
the alders.: “That doesn’t look like my 
name,” he said, as he opened the en- 
velope. “Why—it isn’t even in Eng- 
lish writing!” 

“What would you expect in a letter 
from a Greek boy?” asked Nick. “Let 


me read it for you.” 


Dear Ned, | 
In Greece, I lived near a grove of olive 
trees. On a sunny hill my father had a - 
fine vineyard. [ used to play in the ruins 
of a temple that was built long before 
America was discovered. 
Your friend, 
Constantine Georgeopoulos 


“I think Ill have 
framed,” said Ned. 

Bob was thinking that this was the 
plan he had overheard the other day, 
when he realized that Wong Ho was 
saying, “Wouldn’t you like a message, 
too, Bob?” 

“Of course,” ne said, scrambling up. 

“Then search for it in the safest 
place that you can see.” 

Bob looked about, trying to guess; 
then all at once he saw the answer. 

“What could be safer than the life 
preserver?” he cried, and ran down the 
bank. 

There, hung on a post, was tne life 
preserver, ready to throw to anyone 
who might tumble into the river. On 
the life preserver lay his envelope. 

“This is a real prize,” he called, as 
he came back, “but Wong’s the only 
one who can read it.” 

Wong smiled as he took the paper 
and read strange Chinese characters. 


that letter 


Honorable Friend, 

I go to an American school like yours. 
After that school is out, I go to a Chinese 
school. There I learn to write Chinese 
characters like the ones in this letter. I use 
a brush and ink. I am pleased that you 
know Wong Ho. 

Your humble servant, 
Chim Foy 


“What a letter to show the class at 
school!” cried Bob. “But, why did 
these people write to us?” 

Wong’s slanting eyes were dancing. 
“You were kind enough to be inter- 
ested in our different countries,” he 
said, “so we thought you might like 
some letters written in our different 
languages. We asked our relatives here 
in America to write you. If you are 
pleased, we are happy.” 

“Pleased!” said Sally. “We’re proud 
to have -such interesting letters. I'll 
answer mine. I want to hear more 
from Angela.” 

That evening Bob went into Sally’s 
room to borrow an eraser. As he 
stopped at her desk, he noticed Sally’s 
calendar. Around Wednesday, the 
seventeenth, there was a big red circle. 
There was no school play nor any 
party then. What could it mean? 
What did Sally expect would happen 


on the seventeenth? 
(Concluded in the June issue) 
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I live in water. 

I have ten legs. 

I walk sideways. 

I have two pairs of pincers. 
I use them to grasp things. 
I eat sea animals. 

What am [? 

Draw me. 


Oy 


I carry my house on my back. 


I have strong muscles. 
My foot gives out mucus. 


The mucus helps me to walk. 

My eyes are on two horns. 

If I lose a horn I grow 
another. 


Write my name. 


I live in the ocean. 

I have five arms. 

Each arm has an eye. 

If I lose an arm I can grow 
a new one. 

I eat sea animals. 

What am [? 

Draw me. 


Primary Science Riddles 


Helen Holmes Booker 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina 


I live in water. 

I have a large head. 

At first my tail is long. 
Then my tail grows shorter. 
I eat water plants. 

My mother lays eggs in water. 
What am I? 
Draw me. 


I usually live on land. 

I eat insects and earthworms. 
My skin has many warts. 

My hind legs are very long. 
I shed my skin. 


I sleep under stones in winter. 
What am I? 


Draw me. 


I dig my home in the earth. 
I am very busy. 

I help to gather food. 

Our queen lays eggs. 

I find my way with feelers. 

I use my front feet as combs. 
Write my name. 
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Rest time finds first-grade children in 
their robes, heads and toes alternat- 
ing. Four youngsters are really a 
sufficient number for such a picture. 


snapshots in Your Classroom 


GORDON HENDRICKSON 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Photographs by the Author 


| SUSPECT that most of us who take classroom pictures do so 
more for the pleasure they give us than for any remote end. 


Picturemaking in school is fun, and a fine hobby. 


it calls 


for imagination, requires active participation, gives something 
to show for one’s efforts, combines the practical and the 


artistic—but why go on? 


Sapa bit her lip and tossed her 
pigtails over her shoulders. The 
’tails annoyed her as she ran the saw 
around the hump of a wooden camel. 
Susan had just transferred from a 
school where vises and jigsaws were un- 
known. Her teacher watched her 
struggle, and thought, “Oh, if only I 
had a picture of that!” 

Well, why not? Taking pictures in- 
doors is no great trick today. Many 
teachers have already discovered the 
fun there is in making pictures of 
youngsters busy at tasks like Susan’s, 


Quite a cheerful coolie, is he not? 
How effective are simple properties, 
plus some imagination! The hat and 
the boy’s face stand out prominently. 
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Please try it, and see for yourself. 


They have found that expensive equip- 
ment is not needed, and that they can 
quickly learn the few necessary rules of 
photography. 

After all, what counts most is the 
person behind the viewfinder. The 
main thing in making a picture is to 
see it. Keep your eyes open in your 
schoolroom, and notice those fascinat- 
ing scenes that fairly cry out for a 
camera—Bob’s finger poised on the big 


globe, Marian lettering her poster for 


Parents’ Night, the littlest boy telling 
a story, a row of arms outstretched in 


If all children face toward the mural, 
attention is centered on the activity. 


salute to the flag, two girls consulting 
the unabridged dictionary together. 

Here are a few simple suggestions 
that may help you to capture some of 
these scenes with your own camera. 
Most of the ideas will apply whether 
you are using an inexpensive box cam- 
era or the most costly outfit. 

First of all, let most of your shots 
be of activities—girls and boys doing 
things, not just posing. Tell the 
youngsters that you are going to 
make pictures of what they are doing, 
not of them, and that they must watch 
their work instead of the camera. If 
you explain to them just what you 
want to show in a picture, they will be 
thrilled to help arrange the setting and 
to work in front of the camera. 

Paradoxically, the children need not 
always be really active—that is, in 
motion—for you to get action pictures. 
The point is for them to look active. 
A carefully arranged picture can sug- 
gest activity without requiring that 
hands be moving rapidly. If they are, 
the picture will probably be blurred. 

It is good policy to plan most of 
your pictures before you take them. 
Try to keep them simple. A really 
good picture expresses just one idea, 
leaving out irrelevant details. 

One way to simplify picturemaking 
in the classroom is to limit most shots 


Committee meetings are serious busi- 
ness in the fourth grade. Notice how 
the dark background helps to convey 
an atmosphere of studious thought. 


to one child at a time. The youngster 
should be engaged in some easily rec- 
ognizable activity, such as _ reading, 
painting, or construction work. If 
more than one child is included, the 
group should be working at one activ- 
ity, to give unity to the picture. As 
a rule, a picture of a single active 
child is more likely to be effective than 
one with several children in it. 

A desirable location for schoolroom 
pictures is one with a simple back- 
ground and plenty of light. For 
background, a blank wall or black- 
board will serve nicely. Sometimes 
you can add to the feeling of school- 
room atmosphere by including part of 
a bulletin board, or schoolroom furni- 
ture, such as a bookcase; but these ad- 
ditions should not distract attention 
from the principal subject of your pic- 
ture. To get enough light, use one of 
the end walls of the room, and choose 
a spot fairly close to the windows. 

After you have discovered how effec- 
tive the pictures are that you make in 
this location, you will probably try 
other parts of the room. Only be care- 
ful not to include too much. Children 
in the background watching the cam- 
era have spoiled many otherwise fine 
shots. When the activities you wish to 
picture occur in a poor location, try 
moving them. (Continued on page 62) 


The bookcase and blackboard, part of 
a schoolroom setting, convince us that 
this young artist is painting a mural. 
He looks very professional as he works. 
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Tests for Middle and 
Upper Grades 


A Test on Canada 


Otis K. Rice 


Principal, Glasgow School, Glasgow, West Virginia 


I. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the state- 
ment correct. You may use a map. 

er sae is the capital of Canada. 

2. Two great cities on the St. Law- 
rence: Rivyér.are —__ and 

3. A large city located on the shore 
of Lake Ontario is _._______. 

4, Canada is divided into — 
‘provinces and __________ territories. | 

-§. Canada’s great seaport on the 
Pacific Ocean is —._.___.. 

6. The Mountains extend 
northward into western Canada. 

7. The eastern highlands of Canada 
are known as the _______.. 


the Rocky Mountains and the Lauren- 
tian Plateau. 

ef alata of the Great Lakes touch 
the province of Ontario. 


II. Choose the word or group of words 
that makes the statement true. 

1. The part of Canada best suited 
for cattle raising is the 

a. Rocky Mountain country. 
b. St. Lawrence Valley. 
c. Great Plains. 

2. Some of the largest» salmon can- 
neries in the world are located in 
Canada, on 

a. the Pacific coast. 
b. the Great Lakes. 
c. Hudson Bay. 
3. Much fine fruit is grown in 
a. Manitoba. 
b. Ontario. 
c. Labrador. 

4. Two Canadian ports which are 

closed during the winter are 
a. Quebec. 
b. Halifax. 
c. Vancouver. 


d. Montreal. 


§. The eastern part of Canada is 
much like 
a. the South Atlantic states. 
b. New England. 
c. the Pacific Coast states. 
6. The people of Canada who live 
farthest north are the 
a. Eskimos. 
b. English. 
c. Indians. 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is not true, write F after 
it. 

1. Most of Canada’s coal fields are 
in the western part of the country. 

2. Most of the railroads run north. 

3. Water power is used mostly in 
the far North. 

4. Most of the people who live in 
Canada are Indians. 

§. There are many people of French 
descent in Canada. 

6. Much of Canada is 
United States. 

7. The largest ocean that touches 
Canada is the Arctic. 

8. Halifax is a large seaport on the 
Pacific Ocean. 

9. Winnipeg, in the southern part 
of Manitoba, is one of the world’s 
greatest grain markets, 

10. Newfoundland and Labrador 
are governed by Canada. 

11. England and the United States 
are two good customers for Canadian 
products. 

12. Greenland is a part of Canada. 

13. Canada has more people than 
the United States. 

14. One of the chief rivers of 
Canada is the Mackenzie. 

15. In parts of Canada foxes and 
other small fur-bearing animals are 
raised for fur. (For key, see page 61) 


like the 


A Test on Folk Songs 


Aletha M. Bonner 


Answer the following questions based 
on folk songs. 

1. What were the animals that “ran 
after the farmer’s wife’’? 

2. What girl was Ben Bolt asked to 
remember? 

3. Where was “a body” to “meet a 
body”? 

4. Who “ 


is over the ocean”? 


5. Who “went down to camp, along 


with Captain Good’in”? 
6. Where are you to “Look away”? 
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7. What did the person “seated one 

a at the organ’ ” lose? 
. “I was seeing Nellie home” from 

win quilting party? 

9: Where do the “Old Folks at 
Home” live? 

10. I dream of a certain girl. Name 
her and describe her hair. 

11. Mention the place ‘ ‘where seldom 
is heard a discouraging word.” 

12. What was iron-bound and moss- 
covered? (For key, see page 58) 


Did you know that Canada produces a great deal of lumber? 


A Patriotic Test 


Martha Russell 
Teacher, District No. 6, White Rock School, Pen Dennis, Kansas 


Our FLAG 


If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. The United States flag contains 
six red and seven white stripes. 

2. The white of the flag is a symbol 
of purity. 

3. We celebrate Flag Day on June 
14. 

4, Displaying the flag upside down 
is a sign of distress, 

§. It is permissible to use the flag 
for advertising purposes, if the adver- 
tising is for a church. 

6. For civic clubs the flag may be 
tied in various shapes for decoration. 

7. When displayed over the middle 
of an east and west street, the union 
should be to the north. 

8. When flown with other flags on 
adjacent staffs, the flag of the United 
States is hoisted last and lowered first. 

9. The blue of the flag symbolizes 
loyalty and truth. 

10. The red signifies courage. 

11. Each state is represented in the 
flag by a star and a stripe. 

12. Every school should salute the 
flag daily. 

13. Several flags were used by the 
colonial army in the Revolutionary 
War. 

14. On all national holidays the flag 
is displayed at half-staff. 

15. The flag should not be allowed 
to touch the ground or the floor, or to 
trail in the water. 


Our GOVERNMENT 


I. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words that makes the state- 
ment correct. 

1. Our Declaration of Independence 
was adopted on _.._____.. 

2. Edmund Randolph presented 
James Madison’s plan to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. This was called 


Sa Plan. 

3. The opposing plan was the 
ay ee Plan. 

NOR soa ane was president of the 
Constitutional Convention. 

Sc ee is the fundamental 
law of the land. 

6. The has power to declare 


a law unconstitutional. 
7. Our legislative body is made up 
OF Se houses. 


Amendment. 


8. The houses of our Congress are 


a eae gad the oc 


BOG si asins 

10. A tax on goods shipped into a 
country is called 

11. A voter’s age must be 

12. The first ten Amendments to 
the Constitution is called the 

13. Women are allowed to vote by 
theiihe Amendment. 

14. The major political parties are 
the ee SS 

13. eee Amendment gave 
the Negro the right to vote. 

16. The introduction to our Con- 
stitution is called the _..___.. 


Il. Write E after each item that is a 
government expense; and I after each 
item that is a government income. 

. tobacco tax 

. defense production 

. inheritance tax 

. crime 

. post office 

. tax on personal incomes 
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Ill. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is not true, write F after 


it, 

1. “The American’s Creed” was 
written by Abraham Lincoln. 

2. Americans have the right to do 
anything they want to do. 

3, A state can leave the Union if it 
desires to do so. 

4. Franklin D. Roosevelt is the pres- 
ent commander in chief of the army 
and navy. 

5. United States senators are elected 
for a term of five years. 

6. The vice-president is the speaker 
of the House. 

7. The second session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress is now in session. 

8. The president is elected by the 
electoral college. 

9. Over half of our population now 
lives in Cities. 

10. Hamilton believed in a strong 
national government. 

11. The president of the United 
States makes the laws. 

12. The Constitution provides for 
the president’s cabinet. 

13. The . Twenty-first Amendment 
repealed the Eighteenth (prohibition) 
(For key, see. page 61) 
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A Music Test 


Lucile Rosencrans 
Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Pleasant Hill School, South Omaha, Nebraska 


I. If the statement is true, write 'T 
after it; if it is not true, write F after 
it. 

1. A measure is the space between 
two bars. 


2. The names of the most: common 


notes are wiiole, half, quarter, eighth, 
and sixteenth. 

3. Major scales begin on Ja. 

4. A sharp is a character used to 
raise a note one half step. 

§. Minor scales begin on do. 

6. A flat is a character used to low- 
er a note one half step. 

7. The signature in the key of G is 
one sharp. 

8. A quarter rest is equal to the 
value of two eighth notes. 

9. The time signature should be 
placed before the clef. 

10. The term Fine means loud. 

11. The diatonic scale consists of 
eight tones. 

12. The upper figure in the time 
signature tells the number. of beats.. 


Il. Choose the word or group of words 
in the parenthesis which makes the 
statement true. 

1. The sign of the key is called the 
(scale, signature, rest). 

2. The signature in the key of A is 
(one, two, three) sharps. 

3. In a piece of music, a time sig- 
nature (is, is not) needed. 

4. The signature in the key of F is 
(one, two, three) flats. 

§. An accented beat followed by 
two unaccented beats denotes (double, 
triple, quadruple) time. 

6. A dot after a note equals (half, 


.. twice, once) the value of the note. 


7. The signature in the key of B flat 
is (one, two, three) flats. 

8. The (scale, time, key) of music 
is the number of beats in a measure. 

9. A quarter rest is one fourth the 
value of a (whole, half, quarter) note. 

10. In music written in 4 time, a 
half note is equal to (one, two, three) 
beats. (For key, see page 60) 


A Test on Health 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. If the statement is true, write 'T 
after it; if it is not true, write F after 
it. 

1. The average healthy adult requires 
about eight hours of sleep each night. 

2. Too little sle’p, night after night 
may change a cheerful individual into a 
cross one. 

3. Sleep is not necessary for growth. 

4. Because babies grow very fast, 
they need a great deal of sleep. 

5. Six hours of sleep a night are all 
that are necessary for a child of thir- 
teen years. 

6. An exciting game the half-hour 
before bedtime is a good practice. 

7. The food at your evening meal 
should be simple. 

8. At night, the sleeping room 
should be kept as dark as possible. 

9. Your night clothes should~ be 
tight-fitting. 

10. Some people need more sleep than 
others, and some people need less. 

11. Outdoor exercise during the day 
makes us sleep better at night. 

12. To relax requires no physical ef- 
fort. 

13. The position in which you sleep 
is not important. 

14. Ten-minute periods of rest dur- 
ing‘the day help prevent fatigue. 

15. Waste products accumulate in 
the blood during sleep. 

16. Bedroom windows 
kept open at night, 
weather. 


should be 


even in cold 


II. Choose the word or group of 
words that makes the statement true. 
1. One of the most essential” panes 
in the development of an athlete is: 
a. desire to excel others. 
b. the care of the body. 


c. gaining weight. 
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babies to grow? 


2. At the end of his setting-up ex- 
ercises a person should feel 
a. eager to work. 
b. tired. 
c.,, weak, 
3. The best form of exercise is taken 
a. indoors. 
b. outdoors. 
4. Recreation is necessary for 
a. the weak. 
b. no one. 
c. everyone, 


Il. Answer Yes or No. 

1. Is camping a good form of recre- 
ation? 

2. Is wholesome recreation as health- 
ful as sleep? 

3. Will recreation help reduce the 
effects of overwork? 

4, Can you become a leader in sports 
without hard work? 

§. Should an athlete eat when he is 
exhausted? 

6. Does defective vision 
with ability in sports? 

7. Are the best athletes those to 
whom an accomplishment of skill comes 
quickly? 

8. Are public playgrounds desirable 
places for children to play? 

9. Are hobbies a wholesome type of 
recreation? 

10. Do some people need more rec- 
reation than others? 

11. Should you play until you feel 
very tired? 

12. Is 68° F. a healthful tempera- 
ture for a living room? 

13. Can lack of moisture in the air 
in a room cause discomfort? 

14. Is night air dangerous? 

15. Does good air have foul vapors? 

16. Do fresh air and sunshine -help 
(For key, see page 60) 


interfere 


A Test on the Hawaiian Islands 


Elizabeth Sturges 
Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I. Choose the word or number in the 
parenthesis which makes the statement 
true. 

1. The Peaaian Islands lie in the 
Pacific Ocean (ager, south) of the 
Equator. 

2. There are (six, eight, twelve) in- 
habited islands. 

3. The largest island is (Oahu, Ki- 
uai, Hawai). | 

4, The total area of the inhabited is- 
lands is between (6,000 and 7,000, 
9,000 and 10,000) square miles. 

§. The most thickly populated island 
of the group is (Maui, Oahu, Hawaii). 

6. A well-known leper settlement is 
on (Lanai, Molokai, Kauai). 

7. An almost circular island north- 
west of Oahu is (Maui, Kauai, Hawaii). 

8. The capital of the islands is Hon- 
olulu on the island of (Hawaii, Oahu, 
Kauai). 

9. The islands are (mountainous, lev- 
el plains). 

10. Active volcanoes are found in 
(Oahu, Hawaii, Molokai). 

11. The chief industry of the islands 
is (farming, mining, manufacturing). 

12. The most important. crop pro- 
duced on the islands is (coffee, tobacco, 
sugar). 

13. ‘The crop second in importance is 
(pineapples, rice, sisal hemp). 

14. The port of Hilo is in (Hawaii, 
Oahu, Kauai). 

15. Most of the trade of the islands 
is with (Australia, New Zealand, the 
United States). 


16. A United States naval base is lo- 
cated at Pearl Harbor on the island of 


(Hawaii, Oahu, Molokai). 


17. The position of the islands is 
(favorable, unfavorable) for communi- 
cation with most parts of the world. 

18. The chief railways of the islands 
are on (Oahu, Niihua, Hawaii, Lanai). 

19. The port of Honolulu admits 
(only small steamers, ships of every 
type and size). 

20. From Honolulu to San Francisco 
it is about (1,500, 2,080, 2,500) miles. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is not true, write F after 
it. 

1. The Hawaiian Islands were for- 
merly called the Sandwich Islands. 

2. All of the islands are inhabited by 
white people. 

3. The climate is moderate. 

4. The greatest rainfall occurs on 
the northeast side of the islands. 

§. The largest active volcano in the © 
world, Mauna Loa, is on the island of 
Hawaii. 

6. Christianity was introduced into 
the islands by early missionaries. 

7. Many Chinese and Japanese la- 
borers have been imported to help in 
the sugar industry. | 

8. Education is not compulsory. 

9. From Honolulu messages:may be 
sent across the ocean by cable and radio 
to all-parts of the world. 

10. There are no public. schools on 
the islands, (For key, see page 60) 


A Test in Dictionary Study 


Caroline H. Ridgway 


Principal, Greenwood School, Clarksville, Tennessee 


I. Select the word in each group which 
comes first in the dictionary. 

. like, nice, line 

. pretty, good, great 

. many, often, quick 

. weather, catch, knife 

. time, after, appear 


. before, breakfast, different 
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II. Arrange the words in alphabetical 
order, 


school butter train factory jump 
child money air please write 
church store friend winter hurt 


Il. The two pairs of words below are 
guide words in a dictionary. Select the 
words in each group that come between 
each pair of words. 
1. ripe, roar 
ripple rip rise river road risk 
2. forward, fraction 
forty found fossil foundation 
fourteen fox fountain fracture 


IV. Strike out the silent consonants,’ 
listen climb honest 
know often ascend 


_V. Strikeout the silent vowels, 
ghettos bis 


head 
trail 


bear 


loaf 


VI. Write S after the pairs of words 
that are synonyms; write A after those 
that are antonyms. 


1. naughty, good 7. heavy, light 
2. foolish, silly 8. early, late 

3. fast, slow 9. polite, rude 
4. kill, slay 10. happy, glad 
§. gentle, rough 11. square, round 
6. give, take 12. shallow, deep 


Vil. Fill each blank with the word 
that is a correct homonym of some 
other word in the sentence. 


1. It is too hot __.____. play tennis. 

2. I know there is _..____ truth in 
the story. 

3: Janes pieces of candy. 


4. To see the... you must go to 
the top of the hill. 
§. I knew you were going to get a 


oe dress, 
6. It would be kind of you to cut 
ties. for our fireplace. 


7. Our clock strikes every 

8. Did you listen to the tale of the 
little pig’s ? 

9. Please buy a pound of butter 
when you pass ___.___. the grocery. 

10. If you do n not study harder every 
week you will be —....... in English. 

11. When: you .come here you shall 
___..... the story. (For key, see page 60) 


os 


If this page does not supply you with enough miniatures for your grade, of your school. We will send any subscriber extra miniatures of this sub- 
write us, stating number of pupils in your grade and name and address ject, not to exceed 36, if the request is received before May 31, 1942. 
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“The Washerwoman” . . Honoré Daumier 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Though the artist did not select for his pic- 
ture a beautifully dressed mother and child, he 
has nevertheless made us feel the tenderness, the 
strength, and the untiring effort that are part 
of motherhood. 

Here the mother, as she goes about her daily 
tasks, still has time and strength to guide her 
child and help him to feel that there are things 
he, too, can do. There is nobility in the way 


this picture is painted and in what the artist 
wishes to tell us in its story. 

Mother’s Day offers many opportunities for 
the discussion of the things that parents do for 
children, and of the ways in which children 
can show their appreciation. Today, there are 
more demands upon Mother and new roles 
for her to play. Children can help by being 
thoughtful and considerate of her. 


M@ HAVE you ever seen people wash- 
ing their clothes by the side of a 
stream or inthe river? In France, that 
is very common among the people of 
modest means. The women take their 
bundles of clothes and their soap to a 
near-by riverbank; there on the flat 
“stones they rub and scrub their clothes, 
and then rinse them. Sometimes they 
beat the clothes with a small paddle, to 
help get them clean. Then they take 
them home to dry. Often they lay 
them on the grass in the sunshine. 

In this very remarkable picture, we 
see a French mother coming home, her 
bundle of wet clothes under one arm, 
helping her little child up the steps. 
The child is helping too by carrying 
the clothes paddle. 

The great artist, Daumier, could 
look out of his small apartment win- 
dow and see the washerwomen as they 
knelt at the riverbank or as they 
climbed the high steps up from the 
River Seine. He knew that they had to 
work hard all day. They were like the 
peasants that Millet painted with so 
much feeling, only the people that 
Daumier knew lived in the city of Paris. 

He painted this picture because he 
wanted to show that even though this 
washerwoman might not be beautiful 
in face and figure, she is a gentle and 
loving mother, spending her days look- 
ing after her family. Even in the half- 


light, we see the tenderness in her face 


as she and the child make their way to 
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the top step together. Perhaps she is 
humming the music of “On the Bridge 


of Avignon,” to make the steep steps 


seem not so hard for small legs. 

The ancient buildings of Paris along 
the River Seine make a fine contrast to 
the simple, dark figures of the mother 
and child. The stone columns, all 
green with mold, help to support the 
heavy mass of the figures. The colors 
are simple and earthy, harmonious, 
and very dramatic. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Questions 


What is your first feeling when you 
look at this picture? Does it make you 
sad or glad? Can you read this picture 
just as though it were a story, and tell 
the class what you find? 

Why do you suppose Daumier pre- 
ferred to paint this picture, rather than 
a beautifully dressed mother and child? 

Why are the figures dark against the 
light background? How many colors 
has Daumier used? Why does he keep 
everything so simple? 

Can you make a list of all the things 
Mother does for you; of the things you 
can do to help her? 

Can you paint a picture that shows a 
mother doing something for her babies 
or children? What songs do you think 
this mother might sing to her child? 


Correlative Material 


SONGS AND A PHONOGRAPH RECORD 


“By the Light 0’ the Moon,” old folk tune, 
adapted from the French, Hollis Dann Music 
Course, Fourth Year Music (American Book 
Co.). 

“Frére Jacques,” Favorite Nursery Songs, with 
simplified piano arrangements by Inez Ber- 
tail (Random House). 

“The Bridge of Avignon” (Victor 22178). 


STORIES AND A POEM 


Beuret, Georgette: When I Was a Girl in 
France (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). 

McDonald, Etta Austin: Colette in France 
(Little Brown). 

Thompson, Blanche Jennings, comp,: Silver 
Pennies (Macmillan). “Work,” by Henry 
van Dyke. 


PICTURES 


“By the River,’ by Lerolle (No. 6, Instruc- 
tor Picture Study Series). 

“Feeding Her Birds,” by Millet (No. 34, In- 
structor Picture Study Series). 

“The Helping Hand,” by Renouf (No. 16, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 


The Artist 


M <A VERY exceptional artist was Honoré 

Daumier, who today is ranked as a genius 
among great artists, and yet who, in his own 
age, was best known as a caricaturist. 

He was born in Marseilles, France, in Febru- 
ary, 1808, but most of his life was spent in 
Paris: At an early age he went to work, to 
help the family financially, and, though he 
longed to be an artist, it was not until he was a 
young man that he was able to study painting. 

Eventually he turned to lithography as a 
means of combining art and income. The pub- 
lication of some of his compositions attracted 
much attention. Fashion, scandal, politics, ec- 
centricities of the great and near-great of his 
day—none escaped his satiric, often disconcert- 


_ ingly accurate, pen. 


While Daumier was a member of the staff of 
La Caricature, a weekly paper, his cartoon of 
King Louis Philippe as Gargantua led to a pris- 
on term. He spent a good share of his time 
getting to know and to understand the people 
of Paris, loving them for their frailities, their 
valor, and their gaiety. He entered emotionally 
into French life, and his thoughts and feelings 
about society he has masterfully expressed in 
the line, tone, and color of his art. 

Daumier’s career as a Caricaturist taught 
him how to say much with a few lines. His 
work includes “Christ and Apostles,” “The 
Good Samaritan,” and “Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza.” His paintings, however, did 
not meet with popular success until shortly be- 
fore his death, though he was appreciated and 
loved by his artistic contemporaries. 
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Folded Paper Ships 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELDAH EDITH BURK 


Teacher of Art and Arts and Crafts, 
Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 


#2 ALL our art projects none proved more popular with. the first- 
and second-grade children than making folded paper ships. 
One class marked off a sea on their sand table, in which each child 
placed a ship. Whenever a pupil’s written work was satisfactory, he 
was allowed to move his ship ahead, thus competing in an exciting 
race. In making these ships, the teacher should direct the children 
according to the following steps. 
1. Fold a nine-inch square of paper into halves and then into 
quarters (Figs. 1 and 2). 
2. Open the square. aa 
3. Turn each corner in so that all points meet at the center of the 
square (Fig. 3). This second square is now somewhat smaller than 
the original square. 
\ 4..Turn the square over so that the triangular sections are face 
\. down. — 
5. Turn in each corner of this second square to the center in the 
same manner as step 3. This third square is still smaller (Fig. 4). 
_ 4 6. Turn the square over so that the triangular sections are face 
own. 

7. Turn in each corner of this third square to the center, as before. 
This fourth square is still smaller (Fig. 5). 

8. Turn the square over; take it in the left hand, holding it at the 
Genter between the thumb and forefinger. 

\9, With the right hand take hold of the point of the little square 
in the upper right cotner which is at the center under the ‘left thumb, 
| and pull it away from you as far as it will go. It will bring with it 
( the underflap at the top and the under flap at the right (Fig. 6). 
10. With. the thumb and forefinger of the right hand press to-— 

gether the tridngular shaped sections (A and B in Fig. 6) which are 

creaséd in the little square near the point which you just pulled out. 
11. Force the flap at the top and the flap at the right back to their 
places. % | 

12. Press the projecting triangle to the right of the square. ‘This 
will resemble one point of a pinwheel (Fig. 7). 

13. Still holding the fourth square at the center between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, move it counterclockwise a 
quarter turn, so that the triangular section is on top at the left side. 

14. Again take hold of the point of the square (a different one 
this time, though in the same relative position) in the upper right 
corner which is at the center under the left thumb, and pull it away 
from you as far as it will go, as you did before. | 

15. With the thumb and forefinger of the right hand press to- 
gether the two triangular sections which are creased in the little 
square near the point which you just pulled out. 

16. Force back the flap at the right and the flap at the top. 

17. Press the projecting triangles so that one. extends above the 
‘top, and one extends at the right. 

18. Still holding the fourth square between the thumb and fore- 
finger of. the left hand, move it. counterclockwise a quarter turn, .and--—.-.--- 
repeat step 14. (Continued on page 58) 
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A Flower Cart 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


VIOLA JAMISON 


Formerly, Supervisor of Arts and Crafts, 
Barelas Settlement House, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


HE is a new kind of flower basket for spring. 
It may be filled with flowers and presented 
as a May basket, or used for a table decoration at 
a party. Holding candy or cookies, it makes an un- 
usual gift. 

A. whole procession of flower-filled carts march- 
ing along the window sills would be attractive in 
the classroom. ‘To make a more permanent dec- 
oration, let the children make flowers and leaves of 
crepe paper or poster paper to fill the carts. 

From the patterns given here, draw the pieces for 
the cart on stiff cardboard or constfuction paper. 
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Hectograph copies of these 
designs may be easily made 
by first outlining them with 
a hectograph pencil. 


Design a simple decoration and trace it onto the 
sides of the cart. Some children will want to work 
out a patriotic motif, using blue stars, and red 
borders on the cart and wheels. It will be easier to 
color the cart before it is assembled. Water colors, 
tempera paints, or crayons may be used. 

Fold up the sides of the cart as indicated by the 
dotted lines. ‘Then fold in the tabs and glue them 
under their respective sides. ‘To make sure the 
body of the cart will hold together, tie a string 
around it until it is dry. 

Glue the small wheel to the outside center of the 
large wheel. If desired, omit the small wheel, put- 
ting all the decoration on the large wheel. On 
the dotted lines, fold down both ends of the wheel 
base, and glue each of these ends to the inside of 
the wheels at the center. Now glue the base to 
the bottom of the cart, crosswise, so that the 
wheels are exactly centered underneath. 

Fasten the crossbar to the tongue, or cart 
handle, and glue the end of the tongue (as desig- 
nated by a solid line) to the bottom of the cart 
at center front. 'To give additional strength to the 
cart, glue an extra piece of heavy cardboard under 
the tongue and wheel base; also glue the top of the 
wheel to the side of the cart. 


.of Wheel 
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Decoration Day Parades 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


WE. ALWAYS have parades on 
D 


ecoration Day, and we love to 
watch them, and to see our country’s 
flag held high. 

Everyone will want to know how to 
draw our flag. It will feature largely 
in many of the children’s drawings of 
parades, and in their other patriotic de- 
signs. 

First, draw the field, or the union, 
which is in the upper left corner of the 
flag. Make it oblong, not square. 

Next extend the top line of the field 
to the right, using a red crayon. 

Now extend the lower edge of the 
field to the right. 

Draw two red lines spaced evenly be- 
tween these parallel lines. 


Then draw three red lines below the 
field, spacing them like the lines drawn 
opposite the field. Join the lines on 
the right and left margins, ‘The stand- 
ard proportions of a flag are: width 
of flag 1, length of flag 1.9, width of 
union “s, length of union .76, width 
of stripe 4s. Color the field blue. 

Make the seven red lines wider for 
the red stripes, adding the crayon 
above or below the lines as necessary. 
Be careful to keep within the bound- 
aries of. the flag. On the field, put 
eight stars across the top and six down 
one side. ‘Then fill the area with even 
rows of stars. 

The lines drawn for the stripes of 
this flag are wavy because that is the 


way they should be drawn for the 
parade pictures. When a flag is carried 
in a parade it always waves a little, 
even on a still day. 

When drawing small flags like those 
in the lower picture, it is impossible to 
show each star. In this case, draw 
many horizontal blue lines across the 
field of the flag. Then draw many 
blue lines from top to bottom. It 
gives the effect of stars, and looks more 
like our flag than it would if you 
colored the field a solid blue. If you 
draw a large flag, you can carefully 
put all forty-eight stars in it. 

Now let us see about the children 
marching in the parades. You have 
already done many step drawings of 
individual people, so we are not show- 


ing you step by step how to draw the 
side view of the children marching in 
the parades. Now we have a different 
problem—that of drawing a lot of 
people together. 
hese suggestions will help to make 
the people marching in the single pa- 
rade seem close, and those watching it 
seem more distant. The farther away 
the people are, the smaller and higher 
on the paper they will be. If you color 
with crayons, press hard on them when 
you draw the people im the parade, and 
then press lighter when you draw those 
on the street watching. If using paint, 
choose lighter colors for those farther 
away. 
In the upper picture you will notice 
that the boys (Continued on page 59) 
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BE A GOOD CITIZEN 


— 


Co 


“| HE art projects illustrated on this 
page called for good planning. 
The work was classified as to whether 


it could best be doné by an individual 


or by the group, and jobs in either 
classification required that the pupils 
recognize one another’s. abilities and 
limitations, that they have patience, 
that they co-operate, and that they 
have tolerance for the ideas of others. 

The little clay figures which the 
sixth-grade pupils in the photograph 
at the top of the page are modeling are 
to be placed on a shelf in their room. 
The shelf extends across the front of 
the room above the blackboard. ‘The 
children decided to model old-fashioned 
people, and to paint scenery to put: be- 
hind them as a mural. You see part of 
the class absorbed in painting, while 
others model the figures. They have 
planned to place the dark ones in front 
of the light sections of the mural, and 
the light-colored figures in front of the 
dark sections, thus giving the scene 
good contrast. 

Janet is pointing to the horse and 
carriage in the mural to let Eleanor see 
how she wants to color it. Eleanor 
drew it. 

Damaris, with the braids, on the 
right, is bringing paint to those who 
are working’ on the figures. Each 
contributes to the good of the whole 
project. | 

Another very important phase of 
art work is the planning by individuals. 
Ann and Ruth, grade four, modeled 
their figures according to their own 
ideas, painted the scenery, and then 
made the words. 

A piece of fiberboard was used for 
the background, ‘and paper was spread 
like a tablecloth over a desk. The 
horse in Ruth’s scenery did not photo- 
graph distinctly, for it was tan against 
a gray background. 
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Courtesy, The Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago 


These sixth-grade pupils are busily at work, modeling 
clay figures and painting mural backgrounds for them, 


Art Work Requires Careful Planning 


Supervisor of Art, 


Two fourth-graders beam proudly up- 
on their finished work. It will add a 
decorative touch to their classroom. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Courtesy, The Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago 
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A Paper-Doll May Basket 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


fo aoa sort of May basket does not hold as much as some others, but 
it will please any little girl, Cut two pieces of paper 10%” x 
6%”, Fold one piece through the center lengthwise. Draw the 
outline of half of the doll as shown, and cut out the doll. Using 
this as a pattern, cut out another doll from the second piece of paper. 
This will be the front of the doll. Draw and color the face, hair, and 
clothing very simply. The doll shown has a blue hat, blue shoes, blue 
polka-dot dress, yellow hair, and a touch of yellow on finger tips, 
cheeks, and knees. Cut a piece of string 8” long and fold it into 
two equal lengths. Paste the two pieces of the doll together, placing 
the string in the top between the front and the back of the hat. On 
the back of the doll, draw fingers in the proper position, Take an 
envelope about 3%4” x 4” and cut off the flap. Draw flowers on the 
front of the envelope, and cut out around the flowers at the top only. 
Color as you like. The flowers shown are yellow, with green leaves. 
Now lay the envelope on the doll, fold its hands forward over the en- 
velope, and paste them in position very securely. The envelope can 
be used to hold small candies, nuts, or cookies. A tag bearing the 
name of the person to whom the May basket is going may be fastened 


VU 


to a string, and the string pasted inside the envelope. 


A CREATIVE art activity which 
my pupils enjoy is designing un- 
usual greeting cards. When a new sea- 
son arrives, we are always confronted 
with the question, “What type of card 
shall we make this time?” 

A very popular card for Mother’s 
Day is the one illustrated. ‘To make 
this card, fold lengthwise through the 
center a piece of drawing paper that 
measures 6” x 5%”, Draw the outline 
of half the plant and crock as shown. 
Cut out card and plant while the paper 
is still folded. Unfold; draw lightly a 
dotted line through the center of the 
card, and draw dotted lines to indicate 
the triangle at center top. Fold on all 
the dotted lines. 

When the card is opened, the folded- 
in corner pops up, disclosing the pot- 
ted tulip standing erect. Folded again, 
the plant falls naturally into place in- 
side the card. Erase the dotted lines. 

“Mother” is written across the front 
of the folder, and a greeting is written 


across both inside pages. below the. 


plant. We used blue crayon for the 
lettering and a narrow border around 
the edge, and red and yellow tulips 
with green leaves for the plants, Other 
designs and colors chosen by the pupils 
could be substituted. 


A Card tor Mother's Day 
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EDNA VENNERSTROM 
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My Victory Garden 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 
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SIMPLE SIMON 


CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


Simple Simon and the Pie Man 
Chanced to meet one day. 
Said the Pie Man to Simple Simon, 
_“What'll you have today?” 


Said Simon to the Pie Man, 
“T’ve a penny bright and new, 

I’m saving for Defense Stamps, 
So I can’t give it to you.” 


EVERY DAY 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Should Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 
Come only once a year? 

Oh, no. I'd like to prove to you 

_ This custom’s very queer. 


For every day my mother is 

As good as she can be, 

And does so many little things 
To prove her love for me. 


And almost every morning, 

My father’s on his way 

To earn our food and clothes, so we 
Can study, work, and play. 


To prove our love and gratitude, 

It really seems to me 

That Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 
Should be every day, you see. 


MARTHA M. BOUTWELL 
Joy is a leaf on a maple tree 
Or a star in the deep, blue sky. 


It may shine out for all to see 
Or hide when you pass it by. 


But you'll find it always rich and free, 
And never a goal too high. 

It can be reached by you and me 

And by all who really try. 


days, Your: 
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DEAR AMERICA 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Dear America, we love you, 
Love your fields and plains and 
mountains, 
Love the vastness of your borders, 
Love the music of your fountains. 


Dear America, we love you: 
May dishonor touch you never! 
May no enemy defile you, — 


~. May -your banner -wave forever! 


Dear America, we love you, 

Love you as our fatherland. 
We are loyal to our country; 

We are now at your command! 


MAY-DAY BASKETS 


MABEL HENDERSON 


If all the stars were daisies 

With petals blue and white 
Nodding to the fairies 

In the soft moonlight, 
Wouldn't it be lovely 

To climb a golden stair | 

_And fill our May-Day baskets 
With daisies from up there? 


YOUNG AMERICA SPEAKS 


DOROTHY WATKEYS 


I may not be a sailor | 

Or fly a shining plane, 

But I can bea soldier 

And help win, just the same. 


By guarding every action 
And keeping calm and brave, 
I, too, will be defending 

The land men fight to save. 


THE SEASONS 


RUTH MARIE MICHELLE 


Springtime is the sowing season; 
Summer is the growing season; 
Autumn is the reaping season; 
Winter is the sleeping season. 


TRUE WEALTH 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Health:is qeenich:. the finest’ kind 
I can ever hope to find. 


Health of body I shall need, 
So rules of hygiene I will heed. 


If health of mind. Lwunild have, too, 
My thinking must be straight and true. 


Health of soul, as well, is mine, 
lf my ideals are all kept fine. 


Health is wealth, a worth-while goal— 
Health of body, mind, and soul. 


PROVING OUR LOVE 


This is Mother’s Day, and so 

Our love for her we'll try to show; 
Try in every little way 

To prove the words we often say. 


So Jane will wash the dishes; 
Jack will clean the floor; 
And after I have dusted, — 
We'll hide behind the door. 


When Mother comes we'll hug her tight 
And whisper, “Mother, dear, | 
We'll prove our love for you today, 
And each day, all the year.” _ 


BEAUTIFUL MAY | 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY GLADYS M. STEIN 


MAY 


___ VIVIAN G. GOULED | 


May has many special days, 

With May Day as the first, 
When children fill gay baskets up 
With flower buds just burst. 


Some states have Arbor Day in May; 
And Mother’s Day comes, too, 

The second Sunday in the month. 
You knew that, didn’t you? 


May brings Decoration Day, 
Although it’s not till late. 
It comes to us the thirtieth; 
With flags we celebrate. 


May is quite a special month, 
And very pleasant, too. 

I like the month of May a lot! 
I think it’s nice. ‘Don’t you? 


CHECKING FOR SCHOOL 


-.NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Look at your face, 

Is it clean? Is it bright? 
Look at your teeth. 

Are they gleaming and white? 


Look at your hair. 
Is it brushed to a sheen? 
Look at your nails. 
Are you sure they are clean? 


Look at yourshoes, 
And see if they’re shined. 
Look at your clothes— 
I'm sure you don’t. mind, 


Look at your hands. 

Would they damage a book? 
Look at yourself, 

And see how you look. 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER 


STELLA BLANCHE STUART 


I'm too little to paint a picture, 

And too little to bake a cake. 

I can’t knit a belt or a collar, 

And there’s nothing that [ can make. 


I can’t buy her a box of candy, 
"Cause I don’t have money to pay, 
But I must have a gift for Mother, 
For this is her very own day. 


So I think [ll just tie this ribbon 

All around me—you see—like this; 
Then say, “Mother, dear, I love you,” 
And give her a hug and a kiss. 


< May, 


FLAG OF MY COUNTRY 


RACHEL M. ROLSHEIM 


Flag of my country 
Floating above me | 
Proud in the sunshine, -. 
Dear flag, I love thee! — 


Flag of my country, 
To thee I'll be true 
In all that I say 
And all that I do. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I'd like to speak a word of praise 
For men we seldom name, 

The many heroes that have died 
With neither rank nor fame; 


The many men that fought.and died 
Our way of life to save; 

The men who for our victories 
Now fill a soldier’s grave. 


My words are not for men of note, 
Those leaders brave and true, 

But for the.many common men 
Who fought to see it through. 


I speak of those who suffered much, 
And died along the way... 
To men whose names we do not 
know 
A tribute I would pay. 


OUR HEALTH ABC'S 


GENIEVA B. PAWLING 


(Each child recites a stanza as he ap- 
pears, displays his property, and takes 
his place in line. If preferred, one 
child may speak all the lines, announc- 
ing the others. -In this case, change to 
third person and insert the name of the 
child.) 

First cHILD (holds up basket con- 
taining carrots, and so on, or large 
colored cardboard representations)— 
With carrots and butter and cheese, 
Eggs and liver and peas, 

My vitamin A 
I'm getting today. 
It’s a diet that’s certain to please. 


SECOND CHILD (holds “s basket of 
green vegetables )— 
When bananas were high as could be, 
And I hadn’t a citrus fruit tree, 
A basket of greens — | 
Just suited my means, 
And furnished my vitamin B. 


THIRD CHILD (should have nice 
teeth; shows a large apple) — 
Nice teeth are a source of delight. 
I keep mine all shining and wile 
An. apple a day |. . 
Wards off decay, © 
And vitamin C keeps them white. 


FOURTH AND FIFTH CHILDREN 
(girls in full skirts who whirl around 
several times)— 


A delicate, lily-white maid — 


-Might. spend all her time-in the dees. ta 


She couldn’t do whirls 
Like strong, sun-tanned girls; . 
She’d lack vitamin D, we're afraid. 
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A SHRINE 


MABEL F. HILL 


There is a shrine at Arlington, 


“An unknown. soldier’s grave. 


A listening nation, eager, tense, 

Pays tribute to those brave 

And gallant men who gave their lives 
In that war not long ago; 

And now, as then, this nation stands 
By the flag against a foe. 


The Unknown Soldier represents 

All those who died to save 

Boys of today. God guard them now 
From an unknown soldier’s grave! 
Let’s keep Our nation ever strong, 

But keep it ever right; 

Its strength a refuge for the weak; 

A guardian in its might! 


JANE’S WAY 


HELEN HOWLAND PROMMEL 


Jane liked to bring flowers 
To brighten the room, 

And take up the lint | 

With her soft dusting broom. 


Jane liked to bake cookies 
And brew steaming tea 
For afternoon callers 
Who dropped in at three. 


Her mother said proudly 
To friends on the street, 
“Jane is so helpful” and 
“Jane is so neat”: 


While all of the young folks 
Would cry, “Let us run 
On over to Jane’s house; 

- She’s always such fun!” | 


WASHDAY 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


It’s washday, clear and warm and 
bright; 

And all across the sky 

The sky folk must have caetint their 
clothes 

And spread them out to dry: 


Pajamas for old Father Sun, 

Dresses for Mother Moon, 

And play clothes for the children 
stars— 

They get them soiled so soon; 


And here below on Mother’s line 
Our clothes in bright array 

Hang clean and white and billowing 
As the cloud clothes far away. 


- SECRET FOR GROWING 


~NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Pitter-patter! Pitter-patter! 
Raindrops make the flowers grow. 
We shall have sweet peas to ings 


piel shall have a. lawn. to. mow. 


See the tulips dance and glow! 
See the grasses all get greener, 
See them take a drink, and grow! 


ACQUAINTANCE 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I like to know the names of things, 
Of trees and flowers and stars, 

And say, “Oh, there’s a tulip tree!” 
And “Look at this anemone!” 

And “That one’s Mars!” 


WHEN DAY IS DONE 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Is your name on the honor roll at 
school? 
Do you do your best each day? 
Are you quick to help with tasks at 
home? 
Are you fair in games you play? 


Do you try to keep the Golden Rule? 
Do you smile instead of frown? 
These are some questions to ask your- 
self | | 
At night when the sun goes down. 


~ 
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Shey, background of the stage has a 
§ Seyi Day poster in the center. 
At either side of the poster is an 
American flag in a standard. 
I. Opening Song, “Hail, Columbia!” 
by the school 
Il. Flower Service 
A. Memorial Day thoughts 
1. “Memorial Day’—Anonymous 
2. “Honor Our Patriotic Dead” — 
Anonymous 
3, “The Nation’s Dead”—Henry 
Watterson 
4. “Decoration Day Address”— 
Anonymous 
§. “Decoration Day,” 
Henry W. Longfellow 
B. Flower Ceremony 
Song, “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground” 
1. Song played - 
2. Taps, two minutes of silence 
3. Song sung 
After the song has been sung, 
it is hummed by a small chorus, as 
two girls dressed in white enter 
slowly, each carrying a basket of 
flowers. Each girl places a basket 
beside one of the large flags, 
Ill. Flag Service 
A. A Standard-bearer and the Fife 
and Drum Corps march from the 
auditorium rear to the petorh, 
_ 'The school: stands, : 
B. Flag Salute by the tilt. 
Standard-bearer places his flag 
in a holder on the stage foreground 
(at stage’s right) after the salute, 
where it remains. Speakers use it as 
_. the “Flag” in all flag references. 


a poem— 


oN Song, “prose seléction, poems 
” atmo ee 


; “Fhe Battle Cry of- Freedom,” 
a song by the school 
2. “A Song for Flag Day,” a 
poem—Wilbur D. Nesbit 


A MEMORIAL em PROGRAM 


MILDRED VER SOY HARRIS 


Auditorium Teache 
Franklin School, Newark, New Jersey 


A LOVELY LAND 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


We're living in a lovely land, 
The good old U.S.A. ) 

When I think of our ways of life, 
I love her more each day. 


I'm. grateful for the liberties 
Enjoyed by high and low. 
The people in this land of ours 
Can safely come and go. 


The democratic way of life 
We cultivate with pride. 

Long may the Constitution live 
For which our patriots died! 


America defends its youth, 
And educates them all. 
There is no child too poor to count; 


There is no child too small. 


We're living in a lovely land, 
The land of Uncle Sam. 
I’m thankful for the UsS.A., 
And glad for who I am! 
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3. “Flag Song,” a poem—Nancy 
Byrd Turner 
4. “Makers of the Flag,” 
logue—ankln K. Lane 
. “The American Flag,” a poem 
~ ado Rodman Drake 
6. “Toast to the Flag,” a poem— 
Ne Daly 
- “Union and Liberty,” a poem 
4 dae Wendell Holmes 
D. Flag Drill by a number of boys 
in costume 
IV. Closing Song, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” by the school 
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A PRIMARY HEALTH PLAY , 


MIRIAM K. PICHENY 


Teacher, First Grade, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


(When the curtains open, the Master 
of Ceremonies stands in the center of 
toe stage. The other players are all seat- 
ed in a semicircle at the back of the 
stage, each player holding his placard, 
blank side out, before him.) - 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES (doffs his 
hat)— 
This play is very different, folks, 
From those you've seen before. 
Each player has a bit to say; 
You say a little more. 


Each player here upon the the stage 
A riddle now will tell 

About the things that keep you clean 
And things that keep you well. 


Then I will ask some one of you 

To tell the name to me, 

And if you're smart enough to guess, 
A picture you will see. - 


As each one tells his riddle, 

If you chance to know 

The name, please raise your hand. 

I'll point to you, just so. (He points.) 


Then you will stand and say the name 
So everyone can hear. 

Please answer in a clear, strong voice; 
Some folks are not so near. 


If you will do just as I say, 

We'll sing a good health song; 
We'll tell you how to live the way 
That makes folks big and strong. 


(He bows and retires to one side of 
the stage, replacing his hat. The chil- 
dren step up one at a time, and recite 


riddle, with placard blank side out.) 


FIRST CHILD— 
Although you’re not a selfish child, 
Please keep me just for you. 
When not in use, I'll hang a while, 
Till I dry through and through. 


I have a handle long and gay, 
And many bristles white, 

Use me, please, three times a day, 
Morning, noon, and night. 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on 
someone from the audience to guess the 
riddle. When “toothbrush” is named, 
First Child displays his picture.) 


SECOND CHILD— 
Before you go to school each day, 
Please make use of me; 
When you get mussed at work or play, 
I’m handy as can be. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES—Wears a 
tall hat and carries a pointer. 
He may wear a full-dress suit or 
a circus ringmaster’s uniform if 
desired. 

ELEVEN CHILDREN—Wear their 
school clothes. Each child holds a 
placard in front of him, keeping 
the blank side toward the audi- 
ence. The other side has a large 
picture of the object represented 
in the riddle—toothbrush, comb, 
a mirror, the sun, paper handker- 
chiefs, raincoat and rubbers, water 
running from the faucet or in a 
glass, vegetables and fruits, milk, 
an open window, and a bed. The 
pictures are most effective when 
drawn by the children and paint- 
ed in bright colors. The objects 
should be made large enough to be 
seen easily by the audience. 


I’ve many teeth but cannot bite— 
Clean teeth they should be. 
Although I help you part your hair, 
Please, never part with me. 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on 
someone from the audience to guess the 
riddle. When “comb” is named, Sec- 


ond Child displays his picture.) 


THIRD CHILD— 
When you smile, then I smile back; 
When you frown, I frown. 
If you should stand upon your head, 
I'd look upside down. 


I tell you when you stand up straight, 
And when your face is clean. 

I tell you when your hair is neat. 

I tell just what I’ve seen. 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on 
someone from the audience to guess the 
riddle. When “mirror” is named, Third 
Child turns his placard and displays his 


picture.) 


FOURTH CHILD— 
I come from high up in the sky. 
In the summer I’m most strong. 
I reach down and touch the earth 
With my shiny fingers long. 


I help to keep you well and strong, 
And, best of all, I’m free! 

So every day that I’m about, 

Come out and play with me. 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on 
someone from the audience to guess the 
riddle. When “sunshine” is named, 


Fourth Child displays his picture.) 


FIFTH CHILD— 
Keep me close at hand each day, 
Where I can catch each sneeze. 
For if you cough when I’m away, 
You can spread disease. 


Use paper ones when you've a cold, 
A fresh one every time, 

But do not waste a single one. 

A boxful costs a dime. 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on 
someone from the audience to guess the 
riddle. When “handkerchief” is named, 
Fifth Child displays his picture.) 


SIXTH CHILD— 
Spring’s the time for sudden showers, 
And you can get soaked through. 
The rain is good for grass and flowers, 
But not so good for you! 


So you'll please wear us on your back, 
And also on your feet. 

Then you can walk out in the rain 
And still keep dry and neat. 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on 
someone from the audience to guess the 
riddle. When “raincoat and rubbers” 
are named, Sixth Child turns his placard 
and displays his picture.) 


SEVENTH CHILD— 
From the faucet in your sink, 
I taste good indeed. 
Drink four glasses every day, 
But do not waste—take heed, 


When at the fountain in the hall, 
Stop to have some there, 

But be careful how you drink. 
Don’t spread germs. Beware! 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on 
someone from the audience to guess the 
riddle. When “water” is named, Sev- 


enth Child displays his picture.) 


EIGHTH CHILD— 
We come in colors—orange, green, 
Yellow, white, and red. 
Sometimes you buy us in a bunch; 
Sometimes in a head. 


Some you cook and eat that way, 
But raw we are good, too. 

You should eat us every day; 
We are good for you. 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on 
someone from the audience to guess the 
riddle. When “vegetables and fruits” 
are named, Eighth Child turns his plac- 
ard and displays his picture.) 


NINTH CHILD— 
I’m a food all babies know. 
I’m very good for you! 
If you would grow up tall and strong, 
Drink a glass or two. 


If you want strong teeth and bones, 
Drink this liquid white. 

From a glass or through a straw, 

I will taste just right. 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on 
someone from the audience to guess the 
riddle. When “milk” is named, Ninth 
Child displays his picture.) 


TENTH CHILD— 
In winter, when you keep me closed, 
I keep the wind outside; 


_ And when you watch on rainy days, 


I give raindrops a ride. 


Each night before you go to bed, 

Please open me up wide, 

So while you're having pleasant dreams, 
Fresh air can get inside. 


(Master of Ceremonies asks someone 
to guess. When “window” is named, 


Tenth Child shows his picture.) 


ELEVENTH CHILD— 

When your work and play are done 
And your prayers are said, 

Here’s the place for you to come 
To rest your sleepy head. 


Pull my covers close and tight, 

So the warmth won’t get away. 
Please don’t make me wait too late; 
I've been alone all day. 


(Master of Ceremonies calls on some- 
one in the audience to guess the riddle. 
When “bed” is named, Eleventh Child 
displays his picture.) 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES— 
Now that you have guessed the names 
Of all our good-health crew, 
They think it would be very wise 
To have a brief review. | 


ENTIRE CAST— 
Milk and water are good for you, 
Don’t forget. 
Wear your rubbers when it rains. 
Don’t get wet. 


Handkerchiefs keep close at hand 
To catch each sneeze, 

Paper ones you throw away, 

If you please. 


Eat fruit and vegetables each day; 
They are good. 

Brush your teeth and comb your hair, 
As you should. pad 


Play outdoors in sunshine bright. 
Stand up straight. 

Jump into your bed each night, 
Not too late. . 


If you will do as we say, 
Children dear, 

You'll enjoy your work and play, 
And grow each year. 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES— 
Now that you know all their names, 
They'd like to be your friends, 
So they will sing a song of health 
Before the program ends. 


(Entire cast sings “I Love the Gold- 
en Sunshine” or any other appropriate 
health song.) 


Note: “I Love the Golden Sunshine” is 
in THE INSTRUCTOR for May 1936. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1942 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


EUNICE DANNY 

ERIC HOWARD 
REX ANN 

PHIL JULIE 

KARL SUZIE 

POLLY MRS. RENICK 


Bright-colored play clothes make 
suitable costumes for the children. 
Some of the boys may wear overalls, 
if preferred. Mrs. Renick is dressed 
as an old lady, and carries a cane. 


ScENE I 


(The children are working at long 
tables. The boys are repairing small 
baskets; the girls are sorting flowers.) 

EUNICE (putting the last flower 
aside)—There. Now we're ready to 
put the flowers in the baskets. Won't 
they be beautiful? 

ERIC—And we have the baskets all 
mended. We must hurry if we are to 
leave them at people’s houses before 
they go out! 

(Several of the children begin to ar- 
range flowers in the baskets.) 

REX—I can’t realize that this is May. 
May has always been gardening time 
for this crowd, but it looks as though 
we won't have a garden this year. 

ERIC—Not unless we can find an- 
other lot to make it on. 

EUNICE—I'm glad that Suzie’s fam- 
ily built their new house on the lot we 
used last year, but I wish we could find 
another garden plot. 

REX—I do too! But where? 

pHIL—How Id like to be out with 
my spade right now! 

KARL—And planting seeds! 

POLLY (impatiently)—Oh, forget it 
for a while. Can’t you see we all feel 
bad enough about it? 

KARL (counting the baskets)—Did 
you make up a May basket for old 
Mrs. Renick down at the corner? 

DANNY (indignantly) —After the 
way she talked to Rags! I should say 
not! 

HOWARD (slowly)—Well, Rags is 
just a puppy, but he did dig up her 
flower bed. She lives all alone, and it 
meant a lot of hard work for her. 

DANNY—She didn’t need to order us 
off her property and tell us never to 
come back though. 

POLLY—She was angry. 
think she really meant it. 

- KarRt-——We should have offered to 
stay and put her flower bed back in 
order. I was so scared I didn’t think 
of it. I just grabbed Rags, and ran. 

PHiIt—wWell, I don’t like the situa- 
tion. My mother has always told me 
to be a good neighbor, and not one of 
us is that to Mrs. Renick. I don’t like 
going past there and having her glare 
at me, either. 

ANN—Oh, maybe you imagine it. 
Anyway, we haven’t a basket for her. 

jyuLm—Phil’s right, though, about 
being good neighbors, 

DANNY—I suppose so. (He looks 
around.) I wonder where Rags went. 
Wasn’t he here a minute ago? You 
ought to see the tricks he can do. He 
carries his basket to the butcher’s every 
morning and waits for it to be filled 
with his meat. ‘Then he takes the 
handle in his mouth and trots home. 

JULIE—Doesn’t he eat the meat? 

DANNY—It’s wrapped up, but he 
doesn’t touch it until we say he can. 


I don’t 
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Rags and the May Basket 


He stops for the traffic lights, too. I 
don’t see how he can tell colors. He 
probably watches the people and crosses 
when they do. He’s a smart dog! 

HOWARD—He doesn’t dig up flower 
beds any more, I suppose? 

DANNY—Oh, no. He’s learning lots 
of things. 

suzIE—Polly, it was all very well for 
you to tell us to forget about the 
garden when we were talking about it 
a little while ago, but I can’t get it 
out of my mind. 

HOWARD—Neither can I, Remem- 
ber all the ears of corn that we gave 
to the orphanage? 

juLire—Remember the big red to- 
matoes, and the carrots? 

EUNICE—And the little radishes and 
young onions that we sold? 

ANN—Well, perhaps we can find a 
place. (Pause.) Are the May baskets 
ready to go? 

KARL—Yes, but the one on this end 
is larger than the rest. Whoever takes 
it ought to set it on the porch instead 
of hanging it on the doorknob. 
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SUZIE—We can’t take them all at 
once. We'll have to leave some. 

(The children each pick up a May 
basket and exit; leaving the largest 
basket and others. Danny is heard off 
stage calling, “Here, Rags!’’) 


SCENE II 


(The children are returning after 
having delivered their May baskets.) 

ANN—Wasn’t it fun? 

EUNICE—Won’t everyone be sur- 
prised? None of us thought of May 
baskets last year. I think it’s lovely. 

suziE—So do I. Mother’s going to 
be surprised when she finds hers. So 
will Miss Miller. 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


(The boys gather around one table 
and begin thumbing through a pile of 
seed catalogues. The girls clean the 
flower stems from the other table top.) 

MRS, RENICK (enters, smiling)—I’ve 
come to thank you for the nice surprise. 
It was so thoughtful of you. 

ERIC—Why, what do you mean, 
Mrs. Renick> 

MRS. RENICK (shaking her finger at 
him)—Now don’t you pretend not to 
know anything about it. That cute 
little dog sitting there by the May 
basket and barking! It was a smart 
trick and certainly he is a sweet little 
dog. I’m sorry I was so cross the other 
day. We must be better neighbors. 

DANNY—Rags! 

MRS, RENICK—So that’s what you 
call him. (She looks at the seed cata- 
logues on the table.) What are those? 

PHIL—Seed catalogues. (He picks 
one up.) Would you like to see one? 

MRS, RENICK—Oh, dear me, no! I’d 
planned on having a garden this year, 
but I’m not quite up to doing the 
work. Are you going to have one? 


ERIC—We can’t find a place. A 
house was built on the lot we did use. 

MRS, RENICK—Why, then, you can 
come right down to my house. I saw 
the fine garden you had last year, and 
I’d like to have you take mine over. Do 
you think you could? 

ERIC—Could we! 
mean it, Mrs. Renick? 

MRS, RENICK—Of course I do. It 
will be fine for all of us. 

PHIL—You bet it will! 

EUNICE—We won't be a bit of 
trouble to you. 

ERIC—And we'll see that you have 
all the vegetables you want. We'll 
look after your flowers, too. 


Do you really 


MRS, RENICK—You can bring the 
little dog with you. I never saw a 
smarter pup; only watch him, so that 
he doesn’t dig up the flower beds. 

DANNY (quickly)—Oh, he wouldn’t 
do that now. I’ve been training him. 

MRS. RENICK—I'll expect you all over 
this afternoon then, and we'll plan the 
garden. Thank you for the beautiful 
May basket. I think you were very 
good neighbors to do that, after I was 
so cross with you. 

(As she exits, the children call 
“Good-by, Mrs. Renick,;’ “Thank 
you,’ and so on. 

ERIC (breathlessly) —We're going to 
have a garden after all. 

REX—But we didn’t leave a May 
basket at Mrs. Renick’s house. I don’t 
quite understand how it happened. 

DANNY—Rags must have been the 
good neighbor. That big basket we 
filled used to be his, but Mother got 
him a new one the other day. She said 
I could have the old one. I suppose he 
saw his old basket on the porch of the 
house next door to Mrs. Renick’s, 
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That’s where I left it. He must have 
carried it to Mrs. Renick’s porch and 
then started to bark. She came out, 
and thought it was all planned that 
way. 

EUNICE—Rags fixed everything for 
us. I’m going right home and ask 
Mother to save him a nice juicy bone. 

ERIC—I'm really going to enjoy the 
summer, now that we don’t have to 
give up our garden. 

KARL—We'll work twice as hard. 

POLLY—And we'll make our garden 
twice as fine, so that it can do twice 
as much good as it did last year. 


Note: The song, “My Victory Garden,” 
on page 27, would make a good finale. 
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(As the curtains open, the Pianist is 
playing “A Marching Song” on the 
piano which is off stage or near the 
stage.) 

WHOLE NOTE (enters and stands 
still for a moment listening to the 
sounds from the piano; then he begins 
to beat time carefully with one foot 
until music stops)—-That is just the 
kind of music I want to compose for 
the children to drill and march to. 
(He claps his hands.) And I am go- 
ing to do it, if I can get enough notes 
together to help me. 

FIRST HALF NOTE (enters)—I heard 
what you said just now, Whole Note. 
Can I be of any help to-you?. - 


WHOLE NOTE—Of course- you cant . 


V'll need that twin brother of yours 
too. Do you think you can find him 
for me? 

FIRST HALF NOTE—I'm sure I can. 
I'll start looking right away. Is there 
anyone else you want me to bring? 

WHOLE NOTE—The four Quarter 
Notes, if you please. I want this to 
be a peppy marching tune, and, of 
course, we couldn’t very well have that 
without quarter notes. I want them 
to help me make a nice tune. 

FIRST HALF NOTE—I passed the 
Quarter Notes as 1 came along just 
now. They were all four just a little 
way down the road. 

WHOLE NoTE—Good! Ask them to 
come as soon as they can, will you? 

FIRST HALF NOTE—I will, and don’t 
be surprised if they come in before my 
brother and I get back. (Sadly.) 
You know they walk twice as fast as 
we do. 

WHOLE NOTE (kindly)—I know 
that, Half Note. But don’t give that 
another thought, and above all things, 
don’t let: it bother you. Just remem- 
ber, you and your brother step along 
twice as quickly as I do. 

FIRST HALF NOTE (happily) —That’ s 
so! I hadn’t thought of it. Well 
(starts for door), Vl get back as soon 
as I can. You may be sure of that. 
(Music starts and he steps in exact 
time, carefully taking one step to two 
counts of the music. He reaches the 
door and pauses to listen.) ‘There are 
the Quarter Notes now, so I won't 
have to hunt for them. (Exits.) 

QUARTER NOTES (behind aM, scenes, 
singing in time to the music)—One. 
Two. Three. Four. (They enter, each 
taking one step to each beat of the 
music. Music stops.) 

WHOLE NOTE—Quarter Notes, I am 
glad you have come. Half Note and I 
were just talking about you. 

FIRST QUARTER NOTE—What 

SECOND QUARTER NOTE—did 

THIRD QUARTER NOTE—you 

FOURTH QUARTER NOTE—say? 

WHOLE NOTE—Oh, we were talking 
about a march I’m going to make for 
the children, and of the notes I need 
to help me. Of course I need you. 

FIRST QUARTER NOTE—Who 

SECOND QUARTER NOTE—else 
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CHARACTERS 
PIANIST 
WHOLE NOTE—Large boy. 
HALF NOTES—Iwo boys the same 
size. 
QUARTER NOTES—Four small girls. 
FOUR-FOUR TIME—A tall boy. 
TREBLE CLEF—A tall girl. 
BASS CLEF—A short, chubby boy. 
BARS—Four children; may be girls 
or boys. 


MARCHERS——-As many girls and boys ~ 


as desired. 
CosTUMES 
Whole Note, the two Half Notes, 


-. and the Quarter. Notes wear hats’. ~~ 
~~ made of paper bags on which an ap- —~ 


propriate musical note has been 
painted. Each Note wears a large 
cardboard note in front of him like 


THIRD QUARTER NOTE—is 

FOURTH QUARTER NOTE—there? 

WHOLE NOTE—Half Note has gone 
to get his brother. I need him. 

FIRST QUARTER NOTE—I can tell 
you where the Clefs are, Whole Note. 

WHOLE NOTE—Where? 

SECOND QUARTER NOTE—We saw 
them as we came along just now. 

THIRD QUARTER NOTE—They were 
sitting on the rail fence. 

FOURT:1 QUARTER NOTE—Shall we 
go tell them that you want them? 

WHOLE NOTE—Yes, please, Quarter 
Notes, and tell them they can continue 
doing what they’re doing now. There 
is a good fence here for them to sit on. 
(He points to the staff.) 

QUARTER NoTES—Oh, yes. That’s 
a nice fence. We'll tell them about it, 
(They form in line and exit in perfect 
time to the music which the Pianist be- 
gins to play.) 

(Half Notes enter, and the music 
ceases. ) 

FIRST HALF NOTE—Here we are. 

WHOLE NOTE (shaking hands with 
Second Half Note)—I’m glad you are. 
We can’t do anything more, though, 
until Treble Clef gets here. I need her 
to tell me just where every note in the 
march belongs. 

FIRST HALF NOTE—I know you do, 
but isn’t there something else we can 
do in the meantime to be of some help? 

WHOLE NOTE—Let me see. You are 
both here. The little Quarter Notes 
have gone for Treble Clef. What 


about the Bars? Did you see anything . 


of them when you were out? 
FIRST HALF NOTE—No, but I will 
go and look for them. (He marches 


off stage to music as before.) 


SECOND HALF NOTE—Isn’t there 
something I can do while we wait? 

WHOLE NOTE—TI don’t see Time 
anywhere around. It wouldn’t be a 
march, whatever the rest of us did, 
without. “him, Have you ‘any idea 
where he is? 


Whole Note’s March 


A MUSIC WEEK PLAY 
FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


a shield. Each Half Note has an 
extra cardboard note with a black 
cloth stem inside his blouse. Four- 
four Time, Treble Clef, and Bass 
Clef are dressed in white and have 
black stockings and shoes. Each car- 
ries a shield bearing his own musical 
notation. Time’s signature is 44. 
The Bars may be dressed in black, 
or carry black bars. All musical sym- 
bols should be in proportion to the 
staff on the backdrop. ‘The March- 
ers may wear school clothes but any 
attempt at uniformity of costume 
will increase the play’s effectiveness. 


» SETTING. at 
~The stage is bare: ~The arrare 


is 2 white curtain across which are 
stitched lines of black tape to rep- 
resent a musical staff of five lines. 
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SECOND HALF NOTE—TI can go and 
look for him. (He follows his brother 
while the Pianist plays.) — 

WHOLE NOTE (walks slowly about 
the room, taking one step to every 
four beats of the music, and looks ex- 
pectantly toward the door)—There 
they all are! I hear them coming all 
together! 

FIRST QUARTER NOTE (enters, walk- 
ing in time to the music, but speaking 
very excitedly)—The Clefs are on the 
way—both of them—Treble and Bass. 

SECOND QUARTER. NOTE (runs in so 
quickly she trips over the first) —We 
didn’t ask Bass Clef. He just came. 

THIRD QUARTER NOTE (runs in and 


then stops short)—And Time is right 


behind us, too. 
FOURTH QUARTER NOTE (standing 


still at entrance)—Yes, ~here he is. 
' (She stands aside to give Time room to 


enter.) 
(Four-four Time enters, Whole N ote 


steps forward, and Time walks A to 


him with a firm march step.) . 


you. 


the audience, 


FOUR-FOUR TIME—It’s a pleasure to 
see you, Whole Note. I heard you had 
something you wished to say to me. 

- WHOLE NOTE—I have, and it’s this. 
I want you to help me get all these 
people together, and make a good 
march for the children to march to. 

FOUR-FOUR . TIME—Nothing would 
suit me better. Where do you want 
me to begin? 

WHOLE NOTE—First of all, I'd like 
you to straighten out those Quarter 
Notes.. I know they shouldn’t have 
first attention, but we can’t do any- 
thing until they try to behave them- 
selves. J know they’re full of life, but 
they must learn to follow some rule if 
we are to have a good march. 

FOUR-FOUR TIME—I understand per- 
fectly, and [ll attend to that right 
away, Whole Note. (He beckons to 
Quarter Notes.) Now, children, line 
up and follow me. Whole Note has a 
fine idea for a march, and he doesn’t 
expect you to be as staid and deliberate 
as he is, but he does want you to stop 
jumping around like that, and to act 
more the way regular Quarter Notes 
ought to act. 

(Quarter Notes line up in front of 


Time in a perfect line.) 


FOUR-FOUR TIME—Good, so far. 
Now follow me. (He marches around 
the stage keeping strict time to the 
music of the first simple march 
rhythm. The Quarter Notes follow 
him. He comes to a halt.) There! 
That’s the way you ought to act. 
Don’t forget. (He goes over to Whole 
Note.) What else do you want me to 
do? 

WHOLE NOTE—Welll have to wait 
until the others come. (Looks up 
quickly.) Here they all are. 

(Treble Clef, Bass Clef, and Bars 
enter.) | 

WHOLE NOTE (shakes hands all 
around )»—Clefs and Bars! I’m glad to 
see you. You know Time, don’t you? 

TREBLE CLEF—Yes, indeed! (Speaks 
to Time.) What would you and 
Whole Note like me to do? 

FOUR-FOUR TIME—Let me tell them. 

WHOLE NOTE—Yes, yes. Go right 
ahead. 

FOUR-FOUR ‘TIME—I want you, 
Treble Clef, to tell the notes where 
they are to go. And Bars, I want you 
to keep them ‘where they belong 
(whispers), especially the Quarter 
Notes. 

TREBLE CLEF AND BARS—Very well, 
Time. 

BARS (go over to the backdrop and 
stand at intervals apart, with backs to 
the staff, making four measures)— 
How is this, Whole Note? 

WHOLE NOTE—That couldn’t be 
better. Now, Treble Clef, you know 
what to do, don’t you? 

TREBLE CLEF (takes her place)—Is 
this right? 

WHOLE NOTE—Splendid! (Turns to 
Time.) Now, Time, I'll leave all. the 
rest to you. 

BASS CLEF—Just a minute! 
shall I do? 

FOUR-FOUR TIME—Oh, Bass Clef, 
I’m sorry! As you see, there is no staff 
for you. 

BASS CLEF—But I want to help! 

FOUR-FOUR TIME—You do help. 
The Pianist couldn’t get along without 
There has to be a bass clef on 
her music. 

BASS CLEF—That’s so! I'll go help 
her now. (If the piano is in sight of 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The Americans Dance to Fiddle Tunes 


WRITTEN NE Seer FOR RHYTHM guia BY J. LILIAN a 


0 A A AC MAME Peas a 
RS. ide bd dd td bed en de ee 


fid-dlers play a mer-ry tune, You mind the calls and learn it soon. For Sa - lute your part --ner, 


“Cap - tain Jinks” or “Rus - tic Reel” Will tap your toe and Tick -le your heel. Then swing your part --ner, 


» & . q " 
CE 2 Es “an eanee waa Ce ee MR ec ed _ OTE | SALEEM MS FF Re PEROT? OES | 
5 re eee ee et oe 70 i FO 2 en “ee 
2 RE Se ON A A A A — A TAA A 2 ER DE), hE Pe 2 ee SO  eT 
(8 ARGS STMT OLE WET TA A I ORI RE PGE CR a | CY! EE SETTERS fH ER | || A es I |) beet 


make your bow, Lis - ten well, and you'll know how. Eight hands round, an eas ~ y thing, Right and left with an ~ el-bow swing. 


prom - e - nade, “Mon - ey Musk” is be 4 ing played. Watch your feet; they won’t keep still, When they're set for an old qua- drille. 


¥M. ore ie we gy det 
TAM. RIS 
DRUM ee ee ee oe 


at: 


SSS ME | NERS CREAT ST ARO CEE it Se QR 


GE IC MU) CERISE EEE WOME OF MORE RS! Kae ML 8 A TART MORIN CL Reto 


Duck, dive, make your star, La - dies chain, and there you are. Real A-mer-i-cans long a-go Found theirfun in a dos~a ~ dos. 
Swing-o, for-ward all, Turn that girl a-cross the hall. Real A-mer-1- cans have a chance When they join in an old square dance. 


| AEA AY TA A TOES AUN KOR HO GANUASN ORE «=| RR NOS IGT SS SS EES SE OR EE ee LS See See ee eee PO = eR WER YE 


T.B., tuned time bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., wena sticks; WB. -wood block; TAM; tambourine, R indicates rap of tanabouitind: S indicates shake. 
‘This srumber is in the style of old fiddle tunes. If possible, have a violin play the melody. This is the ninth in.a series of scores with typical American themes. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FRANK) _Eighth-grade graduates, 
SYBIL wearing school clothes. 
EDUCATION—Cap and gown. 
HEALTH—Physical-education outfit. 
Carries tennis racket. 
Book covers of dark 
cardboard, with titles 

—on front cover, hung 
from shoulders to 
ankles. 

MuUsIC—Draped Grecian robe and 
sandals. Carries gilded lyre. 

ART—Smock and beret. Carries 
palette and brush. 

SCIENCE—Large laboratory apron. 
Carries beaker and test tube. 

SOCIAL STUDIES—Blue smock or robe 
with large cutouts of the conti- 
nents sewed on front and back. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Several chil- 
dren, each in costume of a foreign 
country. 

AMERICAN CHILDREN—Several chil- 
dren dressed in school clothes. 

PEACE—Long white robe; a white 
crown, with “Peace” printed on 
it in gold, 

CITIZENSHIP—Red, white, and blue 
costume. “Citizenship” is printed 
on a ribbon worn across the chest. 

WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP—House 
dress and apron. Carries a broom. 

WORTHY USE OF LEISURE TIME— 
White face of a large clock worn 
on the waist front of dark clothes. 

HOBBIES—One or more children in 
regular clothes. Stamp collections, 
garden tools, or any articles de- 
noting hobbies are carried. 

NATURE sTUDY—Garden costume. 
Carries basket of flowers. 

POETRY—Grecian gown. 
large book and quill pen. 

CHARACTER EDUCATION—A colored 
robe. A ribbon across chest has 
words “Character Education.” 


READING 

WRITING 

MATHE- 
MATICS 


Carries 


SETTING 


The living room of Sybil’s home. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Although this was originally an 
eighth-grade graduation program, it 
may be adapted with minor changes 
to varying situations. It may also be 
used in a six-grade school; and may 
be presented in the fall to introduce 
the year’s work, for American Edu- 
cation Week, and so on. 


(Sybil is sitting in a chair, reading 
her diploma. Frank picks up his diplo- 
ma from the table near by, and scruti- 
nizes it from various angles.) 

FRANK—Mm. My promotion to 
high school! Ive worked eight whole 
years for this. Is it any wonder I’m 
walking on air today? (He pretends 
to do. so.) 

sys. (laughing)—No wonder at all. 

(Suddenly Frank drops in a chair 
and both grow thoughtful.) 

EDUCATION (entering )—Congratula- 
tions, my young friends! You have 
passed the eighth milestone in your 
educational career. I congratulate you 
on your achievement. 

FRANK—Oh, thank you, Education. 
Sybil and I were just wondering what 
to do now. 

EDUCATION—My boy, I’m surprised 


that there is a question in your mind. | 


For years, you and I have been travel- 


ing along the road of learning together. 


Some of the trip has been very pleasant, 
and there have been, of course, some 
obstacles in the way. But the goal is 
a worthy one—not yet reached, A 
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Challenge to Youth 


A CLOSING DAY PLAY FOR UPPER GRADES 
ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


wise king once gave this advice. “In- 
cline thine ear unto wisdom, and ap- 
ply thine heart to understanding. 
Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing.” Keep your goal in sight, 
my lad, and continue your journey. 
(Education pauses, and studies Frank 
and Sybil.) I see there is doubt in 
your minds. Some of my assistants, 
who play an important part in educa- 
tion today, will pass in review for you 
and tell you briefly of the opportuni- 
ties they offer you through the schools 
of today. First I present Health, be- 


_ cause I consider that health is my chief 


objective. I know that my other aims 
cannot be fully and happily achieved 
without health. (Calls.) Health! 

HEALTH (entering)—I am Health. 
If you are wise, you will choose me 
first. Without me, you cannot have 
so much fun, or do so well in your 
work. Through regular exercise and 
such activities as baseball, volleyball, 
canoeing, hiking, skating, and swim- 
ming, I will help you build strong, 
vigorous bodies. I will help you to im- 
prove your posture, your whole physi- 
cal condition. I will help you gain 
courage and self-control. I will give 
you endurance to run the race of life. 
I will teach you how to protect not 
only your health, but the health of the 
community in which you live, But 
you must help, too, by keeping my 
training rules, 

FRANK—Rules, rules, rules! 
wants to keep rules? 

HEALTH—Every member of a good 
football team must keep training rules. 
You could not play any game without 
rules; in fact, how would you have a 
game without rules? And how could 
you play a game if you didn’t follow 
them? 

FRANK (surprised and interested)— 
I guess you're right. What are your 
rules? : E 

HEALTH—Exercise regularly. . Eat 
wholesome food, and chew it well. 
Drink plenty of water. Get all the 
fresh air you can. Get eight or nine 
hours sleep every night, in a room with 
open windows. Keep clean in mind 
and body. I promise that if you fol- 
low my rules, I will add to your effi- 
ciency, success, comfort, and happiness. 

FRANK—That’s fair enough! 

syBIL—It sounds reasonable and is 
worth trying. 

(Exit Health.) 

EDUCATION—An efficient workman 
must have good tools and know how to 
use them. (He calls.) Tool Subjects! 

(Enter Reading, Writing, and 
Mathematics, doing the waltz time 
tap step.) 

READING (stepping forward)—I in- 
vite you to enter a land of romance 
and adventure. Many interesting 
friends and excursions await you in the 
world of books. You may go fishing 
with Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn or visit David Copperfield. Helen 
of Troy will live for you. Mighty 
fleets and armies will march for you. 
The world of nature and science will 


Who 


\ 


reveal their mysteries to you. In books 


you may associate with the greatest. 


minds and personalities of the past and 
present. He who reads widely will al- 
ways have friends and interesting ex- 
periences, (Steps back.) - 
EDUCATION—TI strive to give you 
perhaps more than anything else the 
ability to read well and understanding- 
ly, to appreciate good books, to broad- 
en your knowledge, and to add to your 
life the richness and enjoyment that 
only reading may give. Yet where 
would reading be without writing? 
WRITING (stepping forward)—It 
wouldn’t be! Through the ages I have 
been an aid to mankind, helping to 
keep records and to exchange ideas and 
thoughts. Without me, knowledge of 
early peoples and the literary treasures 
of past periods could not have been re- 


corded and preserved. Little is known ~ 


of prehistoric people, because they did 
not know me. The early Phoenicians 
were traders and they needed to have 
records of the goods they bought and 
sold, Nearly three thousand years ago 
they devised a simple plan of writing. 
The alphabet of today was developed 
from that. I am much better known 
at present and much more used than I 
was in olden times when only a few 
people could write. These people were 
very important and were called scribes. 
Their system of writing was very dif- 
ficult to learn, and a man had to study 
many years to become a scribe. Now, 
girls and boys sometimes think it is 
very hard to learn to write, but they 
have to learn only twenty-six letters. 
Isn’t it wonderful? Most of the books 
and magazines of today are written, 
lasting records are made, and our 


thoughts are expressed in writing by 


using only twenty-six letters! 
back.) 

syBi—I never thought of that. 
That is wonderful. 

EDUCATION—Another tool subject— 
Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS (stepping forward)— 
Can you add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide numbers speedily and accurately? 
(Frank, begins to squirm.) Well, 1 
will teach you. Do you know how to 
compute interest? Do you know what 
a mortgage is? Can you figure a bud- 
get? I will show you how. What do 
you know about insurance? About 
stocks and bonds? ‘Taxation? Install- 
ment buying? You can learn from 
me. I will help you to be accurate, to 
compute and figure speedily. With 
me you are either right or wrong. 


(Steps 


~ 


Men of business and industry rely on 
me. I am of the utmost importance 
to them. Wrong calculations by en- 
gineers might cause a bridge to fall, a 
building to collapse, or an airplane to 
be wrecked. Surveyors, statisticians, 
engineers, accountants, bankers, mer- 
chants, auditors, and architects could 
not carry on their work without me. 

(Exit the three Tool Subjects.) 

EDUCATION—Next comes Music. I 
know, Sybil, you have already made her 
acquaintance and are enjoying her 
companionship. 

Music (entering)—I am Music. (She 
smiles at Sybil.) ‘Through me the 
immortals speak. Through the ages, I 
have been the inspiration of men of all 
races, and have been a part of the im- 
portant rituals and activities of their 
lives. Mine is a universal language, the 
language of the emotions. I am ever- 
present for those who have ears to hear. 
I speak through the birds of the air, the 
laughter of little children, the sighing 
of the wind, the splashing of the water- 
falls, the hum of life in the city and 
country. I-can be shared by all people 
and will bring beauty, joy, and har- 
mony to their lives. (Evxifs.) 

EDUCATION—And now we will hear 
from a related field—Art. 

ART (enters)—The immortals have 
also spoken through me. Some of the 
greatest thoughts and emotions have 
been expressed and preserved for gen- | 
erations in the beauty of line and color. 
I will help you understand and enjoy 
the works of the masters. I will intro- 
duce you to Raphael, Michelangelo, and 
many others. You may want to express 
some of your own feelings, using my 
language. I will teach you the laws of 
perspective, line, form, and color. I 
will help you discover and develop your 
own talents. I will inspire you to love 
the beautiful, to seek and create it. I 
will help you to bring beauty into your 
homes and into your lives. (Exits.) 

EDUCATION—Science plays a part of 
the utmost importance in your lives. 

SCIENCE (entering) —Do you know 
how important I am? I offer you ev- 
eryday advantages which are merely 
taken for granted, but which were un- 
heard of not so many years ago. You 
are living in an era of achievement, and 
I am playing one of the most impor- 
tant parts in that progress. Because of 
me, astounding discoveries have been 
made by such great scientists as Pasteur 
and the Curies. Weather, heat, sound, 
and light have been studied and utilized 
for your benefit. I have greatly im- 
proved the health of the people in this 
country and in many parts of the 
world. I understand the growth of liv- 
ing things. Today I am one of your 
closest allies. I have perfected substi- 
tutes, such as plastics, for materials 
which are scarce or expensive. I must 
be used for the protection of life and 
country, and am constantly finding 
new ways and (Continued on page 56) 


ARE you planning a Closing Day program for pupils who are 


just completing elementary school? 


Many communities today 


are placing extra emphasis on the importance of education 


in a democracy. Here is a pleasing and worth-while drama- 


tization of that idea to use for grade-school commencements. 
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Radiant health is a priceless possession which home, school, community, 
and nation are working to achieve for every citizen of our democracy. 
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MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


MH A HEALTHY nation works 


efficiently, plays enthusiasti- 
cally, and meets any emergency 
that arises with courage and vig- 
or. However, a nation cannot be 
considered healthy unless a large 
percentage of its citizens have 
achieved good health. This can 
best be accomplished through the 
formation of good personal health 
habits; through community pro- 
vision for vital health services; 
and through the large-scale activ- 
ities of the various national and 
private health agencies. Further- 
more, a healthy nation is a well- 
nourished nation. An important 
duty of the schools is to teach 
children the value of good health 
and to assist them in acquiring it 
for themselves. 


Again we offer an Illustrated Unit on a 
vital phase of democratic living. 
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_ OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


M@ ONE of the most important assets any 
nation can have is a healthy population. 
In our democracy today an immense store 
of practical information about how to ac- 
quire and retain good health is available to 
all. It is logical that the schools should be 
expected to disseminate this knowledge, for 
all children are required to attend school 
over a period of several years. During these 
years children should be encouraged to 
form habits that will result in good health. 
Teachers may justifiably devote part of 
each school day to any activity or learning 
which will promote good health among 
their pupils. The children will inevitably 
carry home ideals of health and suggestions 
for promoting it that will agora influ- 
ence their families. 
Teachers should care for, and be inter- 
ested in, their own health, as well as in the 
health of their pupils. Classroom condi- 


tions should be as healthful as possible. © 


Regular schoolwork should include instruc- 
tion in factual material about health and a 
variety of health activities that are inter- 
esting to children. Safety education and 
health education programs may be planned 
to enrich each other. 

-€lose co-operation between school and 
home, and between the school and commu- 
nity health agencies is essential to the devel- 
opment of a successful health program. 


Objectives 


To give information about personal and 
community health. 

To arouse interest in health. 

To make children health-conscious. 

To help them form correct health habits. 

To develop right attitudes toward diet, 
sleep, fresh air, cleanliness, safety, and bod- 
ily care. 

To encourage good health habits in the 
home. 

‘Toi ihprove the health conditions of the 
schoolroom and school building. 

To improve the health of the community. 

To.show sources from which reliable up- 
to-date information about health can be 
secured. 

To prepare pupils to take their places in 
the comraunity as adults who are informed 
and interested 4 in matters of health. 


Method 


Teachers using this unit on health should 
first read and study carefully the entire 
text, and if possible secure other back- 
ground material. 


Primary children should take up only the | 


survey of personal health given on the pri- 
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aids as much as possible. 


mary page, entitled “Little Lessons: in 
Health.” Even first-graders can read these 
with help. Have them typed with double 
spacing and paste them on cards. Several 
copies can be made at one time by using 
carbon paper. Put each lesson on a dif- 
ferent card. 

Take up the stories one at a time. Have 
detailed discussions about each. Get the 
children to express their ideas, and offer to 
share your own with them. In an ungraded 
school all pupils may participate in these 
discussions. 

If you find it possible to make enough 
typed copies. so that each child can have 
a set, individual health booklets could be 
made. These booklets could be taken home 
later so that the entire family might read 
them and perhaps profit by some of the 
suggestions found in them. 

Carry out a variety of activities. For 
example, in connection with the lesson on 
eyes, have demonstrations of the correct 
way to sit when readingeand writing; test 
posture with a yardstick as suggested in the 
lesson on posture; study schoolroom venti- 
lation when reading about fresh air. 

Older pupils will also be interested in this 
material on personal health. They will en- 
joy looking in newspapers and magazines 
for articles on similar subjects. 

The pages for middle and upper grades 
should be used together, and developed with 
all pupils beginning with the fourth or the 
fifth grade. 

To learn about the importance of com- 
munity health, study health conditions in 
your own locality. A committee might be 
sent to interview members of your Board of 
Health. Perhaps the Board might send a 
speaker to talk to the class. Probably bul- 
letins and other free material can be secured 
from your town or county health depart- 
ment. ‘Two of the books which are listed 
in the bibliography, Working for Commu- 
nity Health and The Common Health, are 
very valuable in this connection. 

In studying national health, make it clear 
that certain aspects of health are beyond 
the control of the individual or of the com- 
munity. Invite the class, to name some 
health problems of this kind. Then they 
will be ready to dearn about the activities 
of various state and national health agen- 
cies. Materials sent out by these agencies 
have proved extremely helpful to teachers 
and pupils. 

In developing the section on nutrition, 
avoid confusing the children with too many 
unfamiliar terms. Place the emphasis on 
the importance of eating right foods rather 


than just those which appeal to the appe- 


tite. Be sure that the pupils understand 
what foods are the right ones. Use visual 


Bibliography 
For THE Puprs” 
Series of Books on Health 


My Good Health Readers, Nos. 3, 4, 5 (Amer- 
ican Education Press). For Grades III-V. 


Towse, Anna B.; Matthews, Florence E.; and 


Gray, W. S.: Health Stories, Books I, II, II 
(Scott Foresman). For primary grades. 
Turner, C. E.; and others: “Health—Safety— 
Growth” series for Grades IIJ—-VHI (D. C. 
Heath). Growing Up, Keeping Safe and 
Well, Gaining Health, Cleanliness and 
Health Protection, Working for Community 
Health, and Building Healthy Bodies. A 


separate teacher’s guide is available for each. 


Miscellaneous Books 


Baruch, Dorothy; and others: Good Times 
with Our Friends (Scott Foresman). Health 
primer. 

Comfort, Mildred H.: Happy Health Stories 
(Beckley-Cardy). For primary grades. 

Holway, Hope K.: The Story of Water Sup- 
ply (Harper). 

Pigman, Augustus P.: A Story of Water (Ap- 
pleton-Century).. 

Stack, Herbert J.; and others: Safety in the 
World of Today (Beckley-Cardy). For up- 
per grades. 


For THE TEACHER 


Many of the following are suitable for upper- 

grade pupils to use. 

The Common Health, Exercise and Health, 
Food for Health’s Sake, The Healthy Child, 
How to Sleep and Rest Better, The Human 
Body, What You Should Know about Eyes, 
and Why the Teeth? (National Health 
Council, 1790 Broadway, New York). In- 
expensive. 

Food, Health, Housing, Safety, “Building 
America” (Americana Corp., 2 West 45th 
Street, New York). 

Grout, Ruth E.: Handbook of Health Educa- 
tion, A Guide for Teachers in Rural Schools 
(Doubleday Doran). For all grades. 

Health Activities for All Grades, The Instruc- 
tor Handbook Series (Owen). 

Health in Schools, ‘Twentieth Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.). 

Health through Exercise, Strong Bodies and 
Sound Minds, and What to Eat (Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, N.J.). Free. 

The Healthy School Child; Healthy. Teeth, 
Sleep the Restorer, and What to Eat and 
Why (John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston). Free. 

The Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(Owen). Grains, No. 56; Milk, No. 48; 
and Safety Education, No. 24. | 

Rose, Mary Swartz: Teaching N utrition to 
Boys and Girls (Macmillan). Many food 
activities are suggested. 

Write to the Superintendent of Documents, 

U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D.C., for price lists of government publications 

dealing with health, foods, and cooking. 
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The Boy Scouts and similar witht 
organizations encourage their 
members to seek good health. 
National agencies learn of 
public ‘health needs through 
nurses who visit the homes. 
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By caring for disaster victims, Red 
Cross workers protect public health. 
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Courtesy, U.S, Food and Drug Administration Courtesy, U.S. Children’s Bureau 
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One service that our national govern- 
ment performs is testing canned food. 


Photo by Marion Po Courtesy, Farm.Security Administration 


National health agencies advise mothers 
to have their babies examined regularly. What national organiza- 


tion helps establish sight- 
saving rooms in schools? 


Beh, Sa 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Chicago, Minois 


< 


- The U.S. Children’s Bureau encourages the establishment of playgrounds 
~ because to be healthy, children need safe places to play out of doors. 
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LITTLE LESSONS IN HEALTH 


For Primary Grades 


M@ YOUR body is very important. If it is 

strong and healthy, you can do many 
things. Your job is to take good care of it. 
The following little lessons tell some ways 
of giving your body good care. 


BE CLEAN 


Cleanliness is one of the first aids to 
health. 

_ After a day of work and play, our bodies 
are not fresh and clean. Hands are grimy 
and fingernails are dirty. 

Sometimes it is hard work to wash our- 
selves at night when we are tired. But we 
should not go to bed without cleaning up. 

‘A warm tub bath is best, but you can get 
yourself clean without it. Wash yoursels 
all over. Use plenty of soap. 

Wash your face and hands again in the 
morning. Put on clean clothes. You can- 
not respect yourself unless you have a clean 
body covered with clean clothing. 

About every two weeks, the hair should 
have a bath too. Wash your hair whenever 
it is dirty or oily. 


EAT PROPER FOODS 


Your body renews itself continually. It 
takes in food and changes it into blood, 
bone, and muscle. But that is only half of 
the story. The other half is that food must 
be of the right kind. 

Oranges help the body in one way; meat 
helps it in another way. Tea and coffee do 
not help it at all. Milk is one of the best 
foods because it contains many things which 
our bodies need. Drink milk at every meal. 

Vegetables and fruits contain many min- 
erals. They get them from the ground. 
They also contain vitamins, 

Bread and cereal give you energy to run 
and play. 

Children who object to eating foods they 
think they don’t like may be losing some- 
thing that their bodies need. The safest 


way is to eat some of every suitable food. 


DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR TEETH 


If we did not have teeth, we could not 
eat certain foods such as meat or celery. 
That is one reason a baby has to live on milk 
and soft foods. } 

Teeth are worth taking care of. They 
help us to chew our food and to speak 
clearly. They also make us look better. 

The outside of our teeth is covered with 
a hard material called enamel. Sometimes 
holes come in the enamel. Do you know 
what causes these holes? 
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You should visit your dentist twice a 
year. He will clean and polish your teeth, 
and fill the cavities while they are small. 

The food you eat helps to make your 
teeth just as it does your bones. Drink 
plenty of milk to have strong teeth. Fruits 
and vegetables also are good for the teeth. 

Another thing you can do for your teeth 
is to brush them twice a day, especially at 
night when you go to bed. Take at least 
two minutes for the job. Brush them inside 
and outside, and on top. Have your own 
toothbrush! 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR EYES 


Did you know chat an eye is something 
like a camera? Every picture that it takes 
is sent to the brain. 

Sight is the most important of all our 
senses. There are many things that we can 
do to save and help our eyesight. 

Aways fead in a good light. This light 
should come from one side or back of you. 
Do not read fine print. 

When you write, the light should come 
from the left side so that your right hand 
does not make a shadow on your paper. 

Do not let sunlight fall on your book or 
on the work you are doing. Do not read 
lying down of in a jerky train or bus. 


WATCH YOUR POSTURE 


“Straighten up. Don’t slouch.” 

“Stand tall. Keep your head high.” 

“Walk like a queen. Stand like a soldier.” 

When older people tell you such things, 
they are talking about posture. Posture 
means the way you sit and stand and walk. 

Try always to sit erect. When you sit 
down, your back should be straight, your 
feet flat on the floor, and your knees tayat 
with your thighs. Then you can work 
comfortably at your desk or table. 

When you write or read, do not let your 
spine curve. Keep it straight. 

When you stand, your body should be 
erect. Try putting a yardstick from the 
front of your ear to your feet. See whether 
your whole body is in a line with the yard- 
stick. Stand before a mirror, or ask some- 
one to check you. 


EXERCISE DAILY 


All healthy children enjoy exercise. It 
is fun to play Indian or make a snow man 
or climb a tree. Walking is fun also, espe- 
cially hiking in the country. 

There are many good active games, too, 
such as tag or baseball. 


You do these things because you like to 
do them. And while you are having this 
fun, you afe giving your body a good 
workout. 

When you exercise, your muscles are be- 
ing moved and stretched. Your blood 
moves more quickly through your body. 
Your lungs take in more air. 

Exercise helps to keep us well. However, 
do not take hard exercise right after eating 
a hearty meal. 


GET PLENTY OF SLEEP 


If you wish to keep strong and well, you 
must have enough sleep. In sleep your body 
relaxes and your brain rests. 

Go to bed every night at about the same 
time. Get at least eleven hours sleep in a 
room where there is plenty of fresh air. 

A light supper and a warm bath will help 
you to have a good night’s sleep. 

You will i better on a low pillow. 
Stretch out in bed. Try to think about 
pleasant things before you go to sleep. 

A child who does not have enough sleep 
is likely to get cross. Plenty of sleep makes 
us easier to live with. 


ENJOY THE FRESH AIR 


All of us enjoy fresh air. We like the 
way moving air feels. We enjoy the sun- 
light also. It makes us cheerful. 

Play and exercise outdoors are healthful. 
We should spend as much time as possible 
in the open air. 

Even when we are sitting indoors, we can 
get fresh ait from an open window. 

In some schoolrooms there is a ventilating - 
system. Fresh ait enters in one place, and 
stale air is drawn out through another. 

At night we want fresh air in our bed- 
rooms. Open the windows, but do not sleep 
in a draft, especially when it is cold or 
windy. Place a screen before the window. 


PLAY SAFE 


A green light means safety. A red light 
means danger. This we need to remember 
when crossing the street or riding in a car. 

There are other danger signals which we 
may not think about so often. Here are a 
few of them. 

Sometimes children leave their toys on 
the stairs or in dark places. Along comes 
someone in a hurry and falls over them. 

It is perfectly safe to use a knife or a saw 
in the right way, but they are dangerous 
tools in the hands of a careless child. 

If your friend has a cold, keep away 
from him. When you are ill, stay away 
from other children. 

Try always to play where there is no 
traffic. Go toa playground when you can. 

It is easy in a moment of carelessness to 
injure yourself or someone else. Be care- 


ful. Play safe! 
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What things may be 
aiding this boy to 
sleep so soundly? 


ome Ways 
TO BE HEALTHY 


Good posture helps these 
pupils to do their work. 


Harold M. Diuhus 


This little girl seems to en- 


joy the feeling of being clean. Has the boy in this picture 


chosen a good place to read? 


Why is it important for 
children to drink milk? 


Hiking in fresh air and sun- 
shine is healthful exercise. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


SS = 


Do you protect yourself and others by keeping your 
toys out from under foot? Courtesy, National Safety Council 


These children are learning in school the 
right way to care for their teeth and gums, 
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COMMUNITY HEALTH 
For Middle Grades 


COMMUNITY HOUSEKEEPING 


BM A COMMUNITY, like a horne, needs 

care and attention in order to run 
smoothly. Let us call such work commu- 
nity housekeeping. 

Many people are kept busy caring for 
each community, but at the head of all 
community health work is the Board of 
Health in the county or town or city. Usu- 
ally such a board makes the rules, which 
health officers are employed to carry out. 

Health officers must provide for a pure 
water supply and for the proper disposal of 
waste. These important functions are de- 
scribed farther along on this page. 

They make rules about pure food. In- 
spectors visit stores to see that food handlers 
are healthy, and that the food sold to the 
public is pure and sanitary. They also in- 
spect hotels and restaurants. 

The milk supply of a town or a city must 
be especially guarded. Many large places 
have a law requiring milk to be pasteurized, 
to make it safe. When milk is pasteurized, 
it is heated just enough to destroy harmful 
bacteria, but not enough to change its taste. 

Health officers look after the welfare of 
babies and little children. They have clin- 
ics and health centers where mothers can 
take their babies to be weighed and exam- 
ined, and where others can go for help. 

Another task of the Board of Health is 
guarding against the spread of contagious 
diseases. Sometimes those sick with a con- 
tagious disease have to stay away from 
school or from work. Sometimes a whole 
household may be quarantined. This is 
hard on the family, but it is necessary to 
keep the disease from spreading. 

Health nurses go about visiting in homes 
where there is sickness. These nurses not 
only care for the sick, but they teach the 
families they visit how to keep well. 

Boards of health have laboratories where 
they make free tests of milk, water, and 
sewage. They also test for many diseases. 
Hiking care of swimming pools and bath- 
ing beaches, conducting campaigns to get 
rid of flies and mosquitoes, keeping watch 
of dwelling houses and business plants to see 
that they do not pollute the air with smoke 
or dust, and sponsoring antinoise campaigns 
are other activities engaged in by those who 
guard the public health. 

Community housekeeping includes also 
street cleaning, and such aids to safety as 
efficient control of traffic and safe provision 
for children’s play. 

Many schools help to maintain the chil- 
dren’s health by employing doctors and 


nurses to look after them. Schools are kept: 


clean and well ventilated, and the school 
program includes play and exercise. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY 


@ AN IMPORTANT duty of each com- | 


munity is to furnish a plentiful supply 
of pure, clean water. Farmers and those 
who live in isolated places must depend on 


their own efforts to get water, which usu-. 


ally comes from wells or springs. But as 
soon as people live in groups, community 
planning for the water supply becomes a 
necessity. 

A large manufacturing city is supplied 
with perhaps one hundred gallons of water 
a day per person. Some communities use 
even more. Where does this water come 
from? How is it kept pure? 


There are more than 10,000: cities and.-. 


towns in the United States which have a 
municipally owned water supply. To give 
them safe drinking water, civil engineers 
are needed to plan the water system, chem- 
ists to test the water, public-health engi- 
neers to purify it, workmen to lay the pipes 
and keep the water system in order. 

All water is either surface water which 
collects in streams and lakes, or ground wa- 
ter which collects in underground places. 
A city may be supplied with surface water 
by the gravity-flow method. New York 
City and Los Angeles, California, both em- 
ploy this method. The entire water supply 
of these cities comes one hundred miles 
or more through huge underground aque- 
ducts. Concrete dams and reservoirs hold 
back and store the water. 

New York City water is so pure that the 
only thing necessary to-make it safe is a 
small amount of chlorine to destroy any 
disease germs. However, in some reservoirs 


the water is aerated, or sprayed into the 


air, to dispel gases dud dlors. 

Some cities use water from sources near 
at hand. The water supply of Philadelphia 
comes from the Schuylkill River; that of 
Chicago from Lake Michigan. 

The Chicago water is drawn from the 
bottom of the lake through an intake tun- 
nel which runs from two to four miles out 
from the shore. Huge screens keep fish, 
logs, and other debris from entering the 
pipes. ‘The water is pumped to purification 
plants on shore, where sediment is removed, 
and purifying chemicals are added. T bi 
is called mechanical purification. 

Other cities purify their water by filter- 
ing it slowly through sand and coarse grav- 
el. The clean, pure water flows down into 
pipes where chlorine is added to make it 
safe against disease. 

Another method of securing a pure wa- 
ter supply is that of sinking deep artesian 
wells through which ground water rises to 
the surface as a result of internal pressure. 


Sometimes towns and smaller cities use this - 


method, but not many large cities can get 


enough water in this way. 


Town and city water is taken through 
the streets and into buildings in large metal 
pipes. Municipal water is tested often to 
ensure its cleanliness and safety. 

The next time you drink some water, re- 
member the thought and care that brought 
it to you. Think of the long journey the 
water has taken from the clouds to the 
earth, and then to wells, streams, lakes, or 
reservoirs through pumps or filters and 
pipes, until it reaches our homes. 


> 


DISPOSAL OF WASTE 


HM ANOTHER vital health problem in a 

community of any size is the disposal 
of waste. On a farm or even in a small 
village, ashes and general debris can be 
dumped by each individual family; garbage 


buried or’ fed to animals; sewage and wa- 


ter waste drained into cesspools or treat- 
ed with chemicals in septic tanks. But in 
larger places waste disposal must be a com- 
munity affair. 

In a city, trucks collect ashes and rub- 
bish. Ashes, old bricks, and the like are 
often used’ad land. filler, 

Garbage is collected by other trucks. 
Sometimes this type of waste is burned in 
an incinerator. Sometimes it is taken to 
what is called a reduction plant. Here the 
garbage is heated in tanks. When it cools, 
the oils and fats rise to the top and are 
skimmed off and sold. The rest is mixed 
with chemicals and made into fertilizer. 

The disposal of sewage and water waste 
must be done in a different manner. All 
such waste flows from buildings into large 
pipes and is carried away under the streets. 

Sanitary disposal of sewage is less than a 
hundred years old. For centuries, open 
drains for sewage were a common thing in 


- some towns and cities. 


Other towns and cities drained their sew- 
age into rivers, ponds, or lakes through un- 
derground pipes, as many do now. This 
method is satisfactory if the body of water 
is large, or if the amount of sewage is small. 
Oxygen in the water purifies the waste. 

Where direct disposal methods are im- 
possible, treatment methods are employed. 
Sometimes the sewage is exposed to the di- 
rect action of air; sometimes it is filtered 
through bed after bed of fine sand. An- 
other system is to spray sewage over a bed 
of coarse stone, allowing it to filter through. 

The solid matter of sewage, called sludge, 
may be dried or burned. Or it may be used 
as fertilizer if all bacteria have been killed 
by chemical action. 

The problem of pure water is closely 
allied to the problem of sewage disposal, 
since sewage may easily infect the water 
supply and cause disease. For this reason 
the time may come when the treatment of 
sewage and the purification of surface wa- 
ter before use will become universal. 
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Courtesy, Department of Sanitation, New York, N.Y. 


What are two important 
things that street cleaning 
does for the community? 


After testing for cleanliness, the inspector 
gives the restaurant keeper a rating sheet. 


ST REY 


Courtesy, Department of Public Works, New York, N.Y. 
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Courtesy, Department of Sanitation, New York, N.Y. 


This modern plant can treat forty 
million gallons of. sewage daily. 


Ewing Galloway 
Bacteriologists test : 
the water supply of 
New York City daily 
(below) and chlorine 
oo : . is added to destroy 
New York City’s garbage is col- Ewing Galloway impurities (right). 
lected under sanitary conditions. , gee . a oa 


Courtesy, Works Progress Administration 


SS 


Most communities have preschool. 
health examinations for children. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH 
For Upper Grades 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HEALTH AGENCIES 


M@ DOCTORS and dentists, nurses, teach- 

ers, playground directors, and many 
others are working all the time for better 
national health. There are also numerous 
organizations which have the same end 
in view. Some are government agencies, 
others are organizations supported by vol- 
untary contributions. Several great foun- 
dations, too, such as the Commonwealth 
Fund and the Russell Sage Foundation, 
spend large sums of money for health ac- 
tivities. 

Perhaps the most important government 
health agency is the United States Public 
Health Service, which makes health surveys 
and gives advice and consultation services 
to states and communities. Health materi- 
als, including magazine articles and news- 
paper releases, films, exhibits, and posters, 
are distributed all over the United States. 
Reports on the health of the nation are 
published weekly. ‘These give the results of 
investigations and field work. . The chief 
purpose of this agency is to advise and 
recommend appropriate health measures. 

Another important government health 
agency is the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, created by Congress to “investigate 
and report upon all matters pertaining to 
children and child life.” The bureau pre- 
pares and distributes pamphlets to mothers, 
schools, and health workers on such sub- 
jects as the care of babies, sleep, good teeth, 
and nutrition. Posters from this bureau 
showing good and poor posture are often 
seen in gymnasiums and classrooms. Their 
handbook for recreation leaders has had a 
wide circulation. 

The Department of Agriculture sends 
thousands of bulletins to farmers’ families 
and others who ask for them. One bulletin 
may tell the farmer’s wife how to can vege- 
tables and fruits in the best way, another 
may instruct the farmer on ways to get 
rid of flies and mosquitoes. A division of 
this department, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, does food research, and gives ad- 
vice about diet and food selection. 

The United States Office of Education 
includes among its various publications ma- 
terial which is valuable in studying health. 

These are a few examples of the health 
work done by our government. ‘There 
are also large private agencies that work to 
improve the health of the nation. 

The Red Cross is known tousall. When- 
ever there is a disaster, such as a hurricane 
or a flood, Red Cross workers hurry to the 
scene, ready to feed the victims or take care 
of sick and homeless people. ‘The Red Cross 
sponsors adult courses in first aid, nutrition, 
and home nursing. Junior Red Cross lead- 
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ers supervise the service projects of juvenile 
members and publish a magazine for them. 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
saves many lives each year. The seals sold 
at Christmas time pay for the work of pre- 
venting and treating tuberculosis. 

The National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness works both for the prevention 
of blindness and the protection of sight. 
It co-operates with schools in organizing 
sight-saving classes for children having de- 
fective vision, and gives instruction to the 
parents and teachers of children who have 
eye defects. 

The National Child Welfare Association 
and the National Safety Council issue 
posters, films, and reading materials on 
health and safety. 

The programs of Scout and Camp Fire 
groups and 4-H Clubs do much to foster 
healthful living among girls and boys. 

Many industrial plants and_ business 
houses supply free medical and nursing 
service and advice for their employees. 
This helps the employers also by enabling 
workers to be more efficient. 

Some of the large life-insurance compa- 
nies publish excellent health booklets about 
sleep, diet, and medical care, which are 
distributed freely to the general public. 


Sd 


THE IMPORTANCE OF NUTRITION 


M MANY of the public and private 

health agencies give advice in the field 
of nutrition, for they realize that good 
health depends largely on the diet. 

A large number of people in the United 
States do not get the food they need. One 
reason for this is, of course, lack of money 
to buy the right foods. But often families 
who spend very little money on food are 
well nourished, while others who spend 
enough money are poorly nourished. This 
may be because some people do not know 
how to select nutritious foods or do not 
care enough to do so. Furthermore, they 
may not know how to cook them properly. 
Malnutrition sometimes results from eating 
too much or too fast, or from eating unwise 
combinations of foods. The diet may not 
be sufficiently varied or well balanced. 

Taste, or likes and dislikes, are not de- 
pendable guides in the selection of food. 
We should know certain facts about diet if 
we wish to be well and vigorous. 

The first thing to consider is the amount 
of food we should eat. This is measured by 
calories. Food is burned up in the body 
much as wood is burned in a stove. Calo- 
ries are the units by which the energy- 
producing value of food is measured. _ 


A slice of bread furnishes from 50 to 150 
calories, a glass of whole milk about 150, an 
egg 75, and an ordinary piece of pie or cake 
from 100 to 300 calories. 

While individuals vary greatly, the aver- 
age child of two should eat daily enough 
food to furnish perhaps 1000 to 1300 calo- 
ries, a child of six to eight 1600 to 2000 
calories, a twelve-year-old 2100 to 3000 
calories, and an adult 2500 to 4000 calories 
according to his size and the work he does. 
Children need more calories than adults in 
proportion to their size, because they are 
growing, and because they lead active lives. 
Boys usually need more calories than girls. 

Even if the caloric intake is right, we 
may still be poorly nourished because we 
eat the wrong foods—too much of one 
type, not enough or none of another. This 
brings us to the subject of food values. 
Scientists have grouped all foods necessary 
to bodily health under five general heads. 

Proteins are body builders. They repair 
tissue and make children grow. Proteins 
are needed most during growth, but there is 
no time in a person’s life when he can do 
without them. Important protein foods are 
lean meat, fish, milk, cheese, and eggs. 

Carbohydrates are the starches and sug- 
ars. Cereals and foods made from flour 
contain starch. Since they are filling and 
cheap, many people eat more starch carbo- 
hydrates than is wise. A meal consisting 
largely of potatoes, bread, and sweet foods 
is badly balanced. 

Fats are found in fat meat, butter, milk, 
and vegetable oils. Fats, along with carbo- 
hydrates, are classed as the energy or fuel- 
producing foods. | 

Minerals are present in many common 
foods. Our bodies must have about twelve 
different minerals. Some of these are: cal- 
cium for making strong bones and teeth, 
iodine, magnesium, iron, and phosphorus. 

Vitamins are the newest of the food sub- 
stances to be considered. Although they 
have real names, they are conveniently 


called by letters—A, B Complex, C, D, and 


so on. One vitamin cannot take the place 
of another. Foods which are rich in vita- 
mins are milk, meat, eggs, whole grains, 
green and yellow vegetables, and fruits. 

Water is not strictly a food, but it is the 
most important part of our diet. About 
two thirds of our body weight is water. 
Water helps dissolve our food, and carries 
it to all parts of the body. Water carries 
away waste materials and helps regulate the 
body temperature by evaporation. Since 
the body loses at least two quarts of water a 
day, the same amount should be taken into 
the body daily, either clear or in food. 

Diet is the most important factor in 
health. The protective foods which con- 
tain all the food elements that the body 
needs are: milk and milk products; meat, 
fish, and eggs; vegetables and fruits; and 
whole grains. Eat some of each of these 
groups of foods every day. Then eat 
enough more food to meet your own energy 
requirements. Drink sufficient water, and 
be sure to have a quart of milk each day. 
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VOCABULARY BUILDING 


MARGARET HANNAH 


@ WE USE one of the blackboards 

in our primary room for vocabu- 
lary words. At the beginning of each 
month we list words which are associ- 
ated with that month. As the days go 
by, we add to the list words which we 
have found in reading and language 
stories. Each child makes more effort 
to use these words in his conversation 
and in written work than a mere list 
of words printed on the blackboard 


with no definite associations. 


MOUNTED MINIATURES 


EILEEN BRUENS 


M@ WE HAVE found that making 
plaques is a good use for the black 
and white miniature pictures after the 
art-appreciation lesson has been studied. 
From fruit or vegetable crates, or 
plywood, a piece of wood is sawed 
which is large enough to leave a border 
of one half to three fourths inch after 
the picture has been mounted on it. 
’ ‘This mount is sandpapered until it is 
smooth. The picture is then glued on, 
and the whole is varnished with clear 
varnish or shellac. A hanger is fas- 
tened to the :back with tape, 

The plaque makes a nice keepsake as 
well as a pretty gift. Some children 
choose two pictures of the same type 
and make a pair to be hung together. 


CHOOSING A GAME 


DORIS GRONEWOLD 


@ THE old problem of choosing a 

game for the play periods is readily 
solved in my school in this way. Each 
day a different pupil chooses a game. 
He asks the other children what they 
would like to play, but he makes the 
final decision. The group is usually 
willing to play the game chosen. It is 
the duty of the chooser to select 
captains, act as referee, and see that all 
equipment is brought in after each 
play period. 

This plan saves time which would 
otherwise be wasted in trying to choose 
a game that will please all the group. It 
develops co-operation, and teaches the 
chooser to assume responsibility. 


OUR BICYCLE PARADE 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


@ EACH spring we have our school 
picnic in a city park about three 
miles from our school. The girls and 
boys in grades five to eight look for- 
ward to a bicycle parade on that day. 
Children in those grades who are able 
to ride that far, and who decorate 
their bicycles, are eligible to participate 
in the parade. It has become one of 
the festive occasions of the year be- 
cause thirty to forty decorated bicycles 
make a very attractive procession. 

The children use their own initiative 
in decorating their bicycles, but are 
given some instruction as to color 
schemes and the manner in which to 
fasten streamers so that they will not 
become entangled in the spokes. For 
safety’s sake, they must all conform to 
these rules: only one person rides a bi- 
cycle; no one may ride his bicycle who 
does not go with the group; no one 
may pass another while in the proces- 
sion; the leaders must follow a desig- 
nated route, traveling at a proper 
speed; two older boys in the rear take 
care of minor mishaps. 

A. police escort meets the procession 
at the city limits and takes it through 
town, stopping the traffic on the cor- 
ners. At the park, ribbons are awarded 
to the child having the best deco- 
rated bicycle, and to the winners of 
certain bicycle feats, as going a certain 
distance in the shortest time, carrying 
a lighted candle farthest, following a 
line the longest, and throwing a folded 
paper within a designated area while 
riding by. 


PENMANSHIP LESSONS 


LUCY PRICE KINCAID 


@ INSTEAD of the usual exercises 

for the penmanship lesson, I have 
the children write from their own ex- 
periences: real letters to their parents, 
“thank-you” notes to friends who have 
given things to the school, or letters to 
classmates who are absent. 

The children not only enjoy these 
lessons, but take pride in doing good 
work. ‘This is the best plan that we 
have found to get the co-operation of 
the parents. When we need their help, 
we usually get it if the child writes the 
letter and takes it home, 


To Club Contributors 


M@ MANY teachers tell us that the sug- 

gestions on the pages of the Help- 
One-Another Club are invaluable. As you 
know, these short articles are written by 
teachers from their own _ experience. 
Wouldn’t you, too, like to submit practi- 
cal teaching devices? 

We pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article appearing in this department. 
An additional dollar is paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we publish. 
(Don’t forget to write your name and ad- 
dress on the back of each photograph.) 

The following rules should be observed 
in preparing the manuscripts for the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 300 words. 

Place your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
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manuscript. (If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than one article, 
use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be type- 
written, with double spacing. When a 
handwritten article is submitted, write 
plainly, on one side of the sheet only, 
leaving space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 814” x 11”, is preferred. 

It is not necessary to send.a letter with 
an article. However, if you wish to do so, 
write it on a separate sheet. 

Address mail for this department to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, THE 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not acknowledge articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, nor 
do we return unavailable articles. 
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DAILY NEWS 


ELLA FRANCES JONES 


@ THE primary children like to read 
daily news as well as growups do. 
Each morning during the opening 
period, I print Daily News at the top 
of the blackboard. ‘Then I ask whether 
anyone knows any news to put on the 
blackboard. Every child is very anx- 
ious to tell something, as “Today is 
Jane’s birthday,” or “John moved 
across town. ‘These sentences are 
printed under the heading, and then 
one or two pupils read the daily news 
with the help of the others. This 
gives every child a chance to talk, and 
develops a spirit of friendliness. 


A HEALTH GAME 


DOROTHY KENNEDY 


—@ TO STIMULATE interest and 

pride in daily health inspection of 
hands and fingernails, we follow this 
procedure. Every Monday morning 
the pupils in each row select their 
name for the week and print it on the 
blackboard. Categories ftom which 
names are chosen include colors; birds; 
flowers; animals; and states, coun- 
tries, Mountains, and other geographi- 
cal nomenclature. (Incidentally, this 
has inspired a great deal of spontaneous 
map study.) The health officer, who 
is elected for a term of two weeks, in- 
spects each tow and places a chalk- 
drawn star by the name of the row 
which has passed a perfect inspection. 
A chart for recording weekly progress 
may be posted. 


THE WRITING PERIOD 


ARLENE WALLINGFORD 


@ IN ORDER to make our writing 
periods more effective and more 
interesting, I appoint one of the chil- 
dren to be “teacher” during that 
period each day. I put the letter or 
word on the blackboard, explaining 
how it should be written. The child 
appointed then takes charge, writing 
the word or letter on the blackboard, 
too. The other children write the 
lesson on paper, and the “teacher” goes 
from one to another, explaining the 
correct method of writing the letters. 
I have found that this makes the 
children more aware of little mistakes 
in handwriting and it is also a diver- 
sion from the usual routine of having 
the teacher correct the mistakes, 
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BUILDING WORDS 


ROSEMARIE WILSON 


@ SPELLING can be turned into an 
interesting word study in the up- 
per grades by adding prefixes and suf- 
fixes to root words. After children 
understand the few simple rules for 
doing this, such as dropping the final e 
before adding ing, they like to try their 
ability. For instance, if the spelling 
word is admire, they try spelling ad- 
miring and admiration. If it is ap- 
pear, they try disappear or appearance. 
At the beginning of each spelling 
period we have a written review of 
words that we have studied so far that 
week. Then I add other words built 
on our foundation words. ‘The chil- 
dren exchange papers for checking 
purposes, They are pleased at their in- 
creasing power. 


GEOGRAPHY REVIEW 


DOROTHY D. LONG 
@ BECAUSE most children -delight 


in sending and receiving mail, this 
activity is an excellent means for 
stimulating and promoting interest in 
geography. 

After studying several foreign coun- 
tries, my geography class made post 
cards of uniform size from tagboard. 
On one side of the card each child 
drew and colored a scene from the 
country he chose to “visit.” The 
other side was used for the address and 
a message from the traveler to another 
member of the class. 

A boy was selected for a mailman, 
and after he had collected the cards, 
he delivered them to the addressees. 
Later the cards were put on the bulle- 
tin board for the enjoyment of the en- 
tire class. This proved a worth-while 
method for review in geography, and 
gave practice in note writing. 


SAVING SCRAP PAPER 


THELMA HAMMOND 


@ iN AN effort to save paper in our 

schoolroom, we have found an en- 
velope for storing scrap paper very 
useful. The envelope, 12” x 15”, can 
be made from any heavy paper. We 
used wallpaper. The edges are bound 
in a contrasting color. 

The envelope is kept in a convenient 
place, and into it we drop paper and 
cardboard that has been used on one 
side and can be used again. 
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OUR SCHOOL CLUB 


LUCILLE BANGS 


@ IN OUR small grammar school we 
have a True American Club which 
meets every Friday afternoon. Each 
member pays one cent a week for dues. 
The officers of the club are: president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 
At each club meeting every pupil is as- 
signed a duty, such as cleaning the 
blackboard, dusting erasers, inspecting 
desks, or cleaning the library shelves 
and cabinets. | 
Aside from the routine business car- 
ried on by the club, we earn money for 
the improvement of the school and the 
enjoyment of the pupils. During the 
first half of this school year our club 
sponsored a trip to a place of scenic 
interest eighty miles distant. We also 
purchased a basketball, a volleyball, 
and a first-aid kit; and made several 
small improvements to increase the 
comfort of our schoolroom. 


NATURE-STUDY RIDDLES 


LILA BARTELS 


@ OUR rural school has few pupils, 
~* ‘but it contains nearly all the grades 
from one to eight, so there is not time 
in the school program to devote to a 
separate nature-study class. However, 
we'are near a river, and the community 
is well supplied with nature specimens, 
which the children gather. 

~ In order to allow some time for the 
study of specimens (abandoned nests, 
shells, insects, and so on), that are so 
often brought on Monday mornings, 
I have each pupil who brings a speci- 
men plan a simple riddle and write it 
on the blackboard before school starts. 
Then, during opening exercises, the 
riddle is read aloud for the benefit of 
the younger pupils, and everyone tries 
to guess the answer. When someone 
guesses correctly, the owner displays 
the object and tells where it was found, 
the conditions of its surroundings, and 
all. the general details that he knows. 
As time does not usually permit a 
thorough discussion, it is continued in 
the afternoon. 

When possible, the children find 
songs, poems, or stories that are related 
to the nature-study topic and these are 
presented during the week for opening 
exercises. 
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CLUES TO PERSONALITY 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 


@ A GROUP of manila folders each 

bearing the name of a pupil makes 
a good storing place for materials such 
as art work, penmanship papers, crea- 
tive poetry, stories, and subject-matter 
papers. ‘These serve as a means of de- 
veloping a better understanding of chil- 
dren as a whole, and a deeper and more 


appreciative understanding of partic- 


ular children. 

Such a record is also a way of en- 
abling a teacher to put her hand on 
something tangible to use as a source 
of information for parents when they 
call at the school. 


ARITHMETIC REVIEW 


BESS FREEMAN 


M@ A REVIEW of the multiplication 
tables is necessary in the fourth 
grade. I find the following method 
satisfactory. On Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday I give a test on the tables 
which have been learned. Bright pupils 
who have spare time check the papers 
on Monday and Wednesday. After each 
test, the papers are returned to the chil- 
dren, who are required to study the 
facts missed and keep the paper for the 
next day. On Tuesday and Thursday 
1 work with the children on the facts 
missed the day before. On Friday | 
check the papers and give a grade. The 
grade is an incentive for a good week’s 
work. All Friday’s errors are recorded, 
and the pupils are required to do extra 
work on the tables until mastered. 


FRIDAY PLAYS © 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 
@ UTILIZING the children’s natural 


love for dramatizing, every Friday 
afternoon we present a little play on 
the subject of manners. For example: 

1. A boy is walking down the street. 
He meets a woman whom he knows 
(one of the girls dressed up). He tips 
his hat and says, “Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Jones.” This, we hope, is what 
he says in real life instead of “Hello.” 

2. How to introduce Mother to our 
friends or the teacher. 

3. What to say to a host or hostess 
after a visit or party. 

4, What to do and say when visit- 
ing friends who are sick. 

These little plays offer a most inter- 
esting and effective way to teach poise 
that comes from knowing what to do 
and say in specific situations. 


A WOODEN CURTAIN PULL 


HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 


-@ TO MAKE this curtain pull, choose a piece 
of scrap wood about 3” long, 1%” wide, 
and 4%” thick. Draw the design first on paper, 
and then trace it on the wood. Cut around the 
outside edge with a coping saw. Then cut out 
the space above the parrot. Sandpaper the sur- 
face on both sides and all the edges, and finish ~ 
with colored enamel or crayon. Tie a cord of 
harmonizing color at the top. If this gift is to 
be’ given’ on Mother’s Day, be sure to make a 
curtain pull for each window in the room. © 


* CLUB EXCHANGE * 


These are the last Club Exchange notices to be published dur- 


ing the present school year. 


You may send a notice now for pub- 


lication during the coming school year, if you wish. To ensure 
the publication of your notice in an early fall issue, we must 
have it before May tenth. Use the address to which your mail 


should be sent after school begins in September. 


All notices 


must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of correspondence, 


and should be signed by teachers themselves. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 


follows: 


Address notices as 


We should be glad to receive letters from our readers telling 
us of their experiences with correspondence that has been devel- 


oped through the Club Exchange. 


Illinois —The pupils of my school and I 
would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with pupils and teachers in other 
parts of the United States and its pos- 
sessions, or Canada. Address all mail to: 
Miss Theresa Bakos, Oster School, Grant 
Park, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils of grades five 
through eight of Trilla School would like 
to exchange letters, cards, and pictures with 
pupils of schools in other parts-of. this 
country, Canada, and Mexico. We are in 
the farming section of Illinois. Address: 
Mr. O. E. Young, Trilla, Illinois, 


Louisiana.—The third and fourth grades 
of Barataria School would like to exchange 
letters with other elementary pupils. Ad- 
dress: Miss Catherine Burlet, 917 Madison 
St., Gretna, Louisiana. . | 


Michigan.—My | rural-school pupils, of 
grades one to eight, and I wish to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and snapshots 
with other pupils. We live near Lake 
Michigan, with its picturesque sand bluffs. 
Address: Miss Claire O'Farrell, Jones 
(Amber) School, Scottville, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils in a rural school 
would like to exchange letters and cards 
with other: pupils in the United States, 
Alaska, Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands, Can- 
ada, and South America. We live in the 
Thumb District where sugar beets are 
grown. Address: Mrs. Helen F. Roth, 
R.D. 2, Sebewaing, Michigan. | 


Minnesota-—My pupils of the third, 
fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
wish to exchange letters and _ pictures 
with pupils of any state or. outlying pos- 
session. Address our principal: Mr. M. E. 
McHugh, Box 41, Easton, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades four, six, 
and seven, would like to exchange letters 
with other schools. We live in a mixed- 
farming and canning district. Address: 
Mrs. Agnes E. Schultz, R.D. 1, Green Isle, 
Minnesota. 


Montana.—My pupils, grades four to 
eight, and I would like to correspond 
with pupils and teachers in the United 
States, its possessions, and Canada. We 
are in the heart of a great dry-farming 
region, and very close to a large district 
having gas and oil wells. Address mail 
to: Miss Emma Ehret, Plevna, Montana. 


-Nebraska.—My pupils, grades three, five, 
seven, and eight, -and I would like to ex- 
change correspondence, pictures, and post 
cards with other pupils and teachers of 
schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. We live near a sugar-beet region. 
Address mail to: Miss Dorothy Grim, 
McGrew, Nebraska. | 


Nebraska.—My pup/ls, grades one, two, 
five, six, and seven, wish to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, and snapshots with 
other pupils in these grades. We live in 


the agricultural section of Nebraska. Ad- 


dress: Miss Bernice. Weinsman, Box 90, 
Prapue;’ Nepraas, ee 


New York.—The pupils in my school, 
grades five through eight, would like to 
exchange letters and pictures with other 
pupils in the United States, its posses- 
sions, Canada, or Mexico... We live in the 
heart of the Finger Lakes region. Ad- 


dress: Mrs. T. G. Gardner, Stanley, 
New York. 


Oklahoma.—The pupils of Chambers 
School, a rural school having two teachers, 
would like to exchange letters with other 
pupils. Address: Mrs. Dorothy Harper, 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 


Oregon.—My pupils, third, fourth, arid 
fifth grades, and 1 would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and pictures with pu- 
pils and teachers in the United States 
and its possessions, Canada, Mexico, and 
South America. We are located in the 
arid lands of eastern Oregon, and form 
one of the largest Basque colonies in the 
United States. Address: Mr. M. Davis, 
Box 696, Jordan Valley, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania~—My fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils and I would like to 
correspond with other pupils and teachers 
of the United States and its possessions. 
We are in an agricultural community, with 
several steel-industry cities’ near by. - Ad- 
dress: Miss Ada Painter, Elverson, Penn- 
sylvania. | ay 


Texas—My fourth-grade pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with other pupils and teachers. Address: 
Mrs. Elida Wills, Southgate School, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. oa Sa 


Utah—My seven sixth-grade girls and 
my fifteen sixth-grade boys would like 
to correspond with other sixth-graders 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
We live in a coal-mining: community... Ad- 
dress: Mr. Maurice A. Jones, Kenilworth, 
fa? See + MEN OF 


Wisconsin.—The pupils and teacher of 
Centerville School would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with pupils of oth- 
er states and possessions of the United 
States. We are located only a few miles 
from the Mississippi River. Address: 
Miss Marion Odegard, R.D. 1, Trempealeau, 
Wisconsin. 


Alberta—The teachers and pupils of 
our two-room school, grades one to nine, 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and snapshots with teachers and pupils 
in Canada, the United States and its pos- 
sessions, or with English-speaking teach- 
ers and pupils elsewhere. We are. sixty 
miles north of the Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Address: Mrs. Doris 
Sandeman, Cowley, Alberta, Canada. 


Mexico.—The pupils of the second, third, 
fourth, sixth, and seventh grades of an 
American school in a mining colony in old 
Mexico would like to correspond with pu-— 
pils in any part of the Western Hemisphere. 
We speak and write both English and Span- 
ish. - Address: Miss Christabel Osborne, 
Cia. Minera Asarco, Santa Barbara, Chih., 
Mexico. © Sr ay 
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eS you sit down in front of your 
mirror, look at yourself. intently, 
and say, “I am really beautiful!” Well, 
why not! It’s meticulous care and 
cleanliness that determine the finished 
product. And, fortunately, there’s no 
tax on water! 

Clear, shining skin and_ personal 
cleanliness are your fundamental claims 
to beauty. Starting from there, you’ve 
unlimited possibilities, all hinging on 
your ardent devotion. to those little 
things that count—those packaged 
items with a tax; but they can do their 
utmost only if you pave the way. 

Beauty is no surface operation; rath- 
er it demands that you start from the 
foundation and work up. Cologne ap- 
plied the minute before you go out may 
seem to make you glamorous, but it 
will actually do so only if applied as the 
last touch. 

It is an obligation to stay fresh and 
clean and attractive. And like every- 
thing else, it takes organization, 


it ANY woman ever did actually 
step out of a bandbox, you can be 
sure she was the utmost in sheer per- 
fection, that she was as neat as a pin, 
and that not even the smallest atten- 
tion to her outfit had been overlooked. 
YOU may emerge in just this same 
manner, though not from tissue and 
wrappings, and with this same aura of 
good grooming—if you will make it 
your business to do so. 
While all this sounds purely theoreti- 
cal, and perhaps idealistic, it is no 
“rabbit out of a hat” performance. It 
is, when carefully analyzed, nothing 
but the practical and tangible little 
tricks that you employ to acquire that 
impeccable look. “Trifles make per- 
fection; and perfection is no trifle.” 
To be immaculate in each detail 
means careful attention to every type 
of item in your wardrobe. You'll 
rush to remove a spot on a dress im- 
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Every woman knows that her beauty 
ritual must follow a definite procedure. 
It is a routine performance, but careful 
adherence to it is essential to her at- 
tractiveness and fortifies her for a new 
day’s start. 

Consider all the details of your beau- 
ty “preparedness,” from your daily bath 
to that fresh coat of nail polish, for 
every part is important toward the 
whole. Consider also the regular allot- 
ment of certain periods of your free 
time to these rites. ‘The one minute 
given to removing the pencil smudge 
that bespeaks your profession and the 
five minutes’ attention to skin care are 
just as important to the picture in toto 
as the hour devoted to a manicure and 
the evening dedicated to a general over- 
hauling. 

You’ve so many requirements made 
of you now, that you probably sigh for 
more time, But one consideration you 
can’t deny—beauty is your very duty 
as a woman! 


ee a, 


mediately, and see that you never have 
run-down heels. You'll keep collars 
and cuffs clean at all times, even 
though this be extremely difficult in 
your case because of chalk and pencils, 
grading of papers, and so on. 

You'll keep your personal under- 
things clean: and mended, too, It is 
important to give them the right care 
so they will last as long as possible. 
Conservation is the keynote of the 
hour. It’s really the easiest—as well as 
the thrifties:—method to wash them 
every night. Your lingerie is apt to 
get gentler treatment than if you tried 
to do a whole week’s array at once. 
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What better month, when freshness is in the very air, 
to concentrate on the pleasurable task of being neatly 
groomed from top to toe? It’s time to give special at- 
tention to your appearance as a whole, and a time when, 
flawless in each and every detail, you will want to look 
as though you had just stepped straight from a bandbox! 


ie THE iaaiteeh you are watched 
more closely than you would be if 
you held almost any other type of posi- 
tion. As you talk, all eyes are focused 
upon you. You may have beautiful 
features, but can your hair withstand 
such close scrutiny? 

Its care is one of the most important 
phases of any beauty ritual. When it 
shines, it makes your face glow, en- 
hances your features, vitalizes your fa- 
cial expression, and even brightens up 
your general appearance. So it’s “head 
first,’ whatever your beauty program 
may be. 

There’s nothing that can quite take 
the place of wielding your hairbrush 
and massaging your scalp—and it will 
remove the chalk dust that seems bent 
upon collecting in your hair. If you 
aren't already an addict, brush your 
hair and see whether it isn’t softer and 
prettier. If, now and then, you do give 
it’ one. hundred strokes, try doing it 
more regularly. Well-brushed hair is 
much more attractive than hair that is 
left unbrushed in order not to disturb 
your wave. 
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To add a delicate touch, put sachets 
in the drawers where you keep your 
personal wear. You want your clothes 
in order and in the best possible con- 
dition, so arrange your closet scientifi- 
cally and attractively, with your hats 
in hatboxes, your shoes on racks, and 
your better dresses covered. Have 
your clothes neatly hung, with every- 
thing in its proper place. Even though 
you're worn out when you come back 
from bowling or some special course 
you are taking, don’t let that be an ex- 
cuse to drop things willy-nilly, or to 


drape your. clothes - in a slipshod way 
over a chair. _ 


Being caught in a windstorm or rain 
on your way to school is one thing, but, 
barring such mishaps, your hair should 
always look combed and neat. Do you 
wear it in an attractive, up-to-date 
way? ‘There’s nothing, just nothing, 
that is more of an admission that a 
woman is “in a rut,” so to speak; than 
never adopting a new hair style. 

You want to stand out as an individ- 
ual, so do your hair in a way that is 
suited to your personality. 

Think about it when you're getting 
a new permanent. And, when you 
have that permanent, of course you're 
sure to see that your hair is in excellent 
condition beforehand. You entrust it 
to an operator who knows just what 
your hair will do, too, and you have a 
permanent that is exactly suited to its 
typical texture. 

If you decide a new arrangement 
isn’t becoming, forsake it for another, 
or go back to the old one for a while. 
It’s an indication, at any rate, that 
you're on the right track; and you're 
serving your own morale with nice big 
helpings of optimism. 


Clean clothes must likewise be un- 
mussed clothes. A wrinkled blouse can 
look positively soiled because of its un- 
kempt appearance. ‘That’s why you 
take care that your things are properly 
pressed. 

But you can do more than that. 
Think even further ahead by buying 
the kind of clothes that keep in good 
shape, that don’t require much atten- 
tion, and that won’t wrinkle each time 
you wear them. 

It’s the little things that count, 
every single one of them, if you’re to 
have the well-turned-out appearance 
that every woman wants. Ignoring 
any of these can spoil the whole effect 
of good grooming. It’s attention to 
each that completes the charming, ef- 
fective, and attractive picture of YOU 
as you'd like to see yourself—stepping, 
crisp and fresh, straight out of a 


-bandbox. 
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NEW! Classroom Material For 


ODAY, as never before, it is important that the 

children of America learn more about food —its 
history, preparation and preservation! That’s why 
America’s leading educational authorities enthusiasti- 
cally endorse The Story Of Food Preservation, a com- 
plete, authoritative, non-commercial book written by 
Edith Elliott Swank for your classroom use. 


Written in a simple, exciting style that will hold the 
interest of every child, this clearly illustrated book 
accurately traces the story of food preservation from 
the crude techniques of the stone age to the scientific 


~~ 


Now—for the first time—the complete, fascinat- 
ing history of food preservation is brought together 
in an interesting, understandable 104-page 
book with 92 big illustrations! Here’s an easy, 
popular way to teach your pupils the background 
facts on food preservation which are of supple- 
mental value to the current study of nutrition. 
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methods employed by the most modern food plants of 
today. You'll find the entire volume rich in historical 
and educational facts ... the story of foods in pioneer 
America, Daniel Boone and the search for salt, the 
journeys of Johnny Appleseed, early hunting methods 
of the Indians—in short, a study of man’s quest for 
perfect food preservation. 


Start your classes on this worthwhile, timely project 
now! Send in the coupon on the next page with 25c in 
coin or stamps to cover cost of mailing both The Story 
Of Food Preservation and the Teacher’s Guide to help 
you in presenting the project to your class. 
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Project On’FOOD PRESERVATION 


Accompanying The Story Of Food Preservation is 


a helpful Teacher’s Guide to give you an easy work 
outline applicable to three fields of classroom 
activity: (1) Elementary Science (2) Social Studies 
(3) Home Economics. These programs suggest defi- 
nite problems and activities to help both you 
and your students get the most out of this project! 


REPARED by a select committee of educators 
P and based on actual classroom experi- 
ments, this adaptable Teacher’s Guide saves 
you time and work—shows you how to use 
The Story Of Food Preservation most 


advantageously. 


In the three fields of Elementary Science, Social 
Studies and Home Economics, you are offered 
a wealth of suggestions for art and manual 


assignments, laboratory experiments, field 


trips, food tests, research reports, charts, plays Complete for 25c—the 104-page book The Story Of Food 
and a host of other practical, informative Preservation plus the Teacher’s Guide (above), a manual 
activities your students will enjoy! showing you how to use the book in 3 basic fields of study! 


cT WOW! 


So That You Can Start Your 
Classes On This 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-5, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me The Story Of Food Preservation and its accom- 


panying Teacher’s Guide. I enclose 25c to cover the cost 


of mailing. 
New Educational Project 
Immediately os... | 
| | Address 
City State 


This offer is goodin U. S. A. only 
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My “Inland Voyage” 
LOUISE FLYNN 


Teacher of English, Du Quoin Township 
High School, Du Quoin, Illinois 


Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


M@ THE day vacation starts I like to throw away 

all my time schedules, send my watch to the re- 
pair man, and do just as I please, without anticipat- 
ing that a bell will ring at any moment or feeling 
that I must finish just so much before the next period 
begins, oa 

This year, more than ever, I should like to get 
away from everything for a few weeks—to forget 
war, strikes, conflicts, preparedness programs, and 
armed forces. | have planned accordingly. ‘The trip 
| have chosen seems designed for those who feel as | 
do, because it is a lazy way to see a great part of the 
most picturesque country in our middle-western 
America, and see it from a new point of view. 

Vd buy passage on a comfortable river steamer 
leaving St. Louis; one can be away for a week, and 
such a trip isn’t expensive. 

Leisurely, with emphasis on eating, sleeping, and 
lying out in the sun, wed sail the Mississippi down to 
Cairo and then head east on the “beautiful Ohio.” If 
it took a good deal of time to go through some of 
the locks, [ shouldn’t mind. - That would be my op- 
portunity to get off for a brisk walk along the shore. 

If there were time to do some sight-seeing at Cairo, 
I'd visit the old Halliday House with its dungeons 
where runaway slaves were hidden during the days 
just before the Civil War. I don’t think I’d like to 
sleep in General Grant’s bed, but I should certainly 
want to see it. (Continued on page 55) 
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(1) Isle Royale, Lake Superior, was created a 
national park in 1940. (2) This monument to 
Perry’s naval victory rises 350 feet above Put-in- 
Bay, Lake Erie. (3) Lincoln’s home at Springfield, 


-Illinois, is preserved as a memorial. (4) The Blue 


Water Bridge—Sarnia, Ontario, to Port Huron, 
Michigan—spans the St. Clair River. (5) In 
Indiana, McCormick’s Creek State Park has an 
attractive inn. (6) Great Lakes liners pass through 
the “Soo” locks. (7) Historic Mackinac Island lies 
between two Great Lakes. (8) At Minneapolis 
the Mississippi gains in importance. (9) Curiosity 
is stirred by a glacial pothole in Interstate Park, 
Wisconsin. No. 2 by C. A. Richardson; No. 3 by Herbert Georg 


: White Sails on Blue Water 


LEILA J. LILE 


Teacher, School No. 1, Albright Valley District, 
Danzig, North Dakota 


Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


M ASI have always lived on a dry and practically 
treeless prairie, | think it is quite natural, when 
I plan a vacation, to envision white sails on cool 
blue water, feel a soft. wet breeze blow across my 
cheek, and see tall pines close to a sandy lake beach. 
My ideal vacation trip circles northern Minnesota. 
In a boat on one of the ten thousand lakes of this 
region, | picture myself landing a large pike, bass, or 
“muskie’—one that I can boast of to anyone who 
will listen—telling also about the “whale of a fish 
that got away.” I should particularly like to visit 
Lake Itasca State Park at (Continued on page 55) 
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(10) Here—in Bardstown, Kentucky—Stephen C. 
Foster wrote “My Old Kentucky Home.” (11) The 
Tennessee River is being made navigable for 650 
miles by a series of dams and locks. (12) An 
old-time river boat—like those of Mark Twain’s 
day—carries cotton down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. (13) Thousands visit the Will Rogers 
Memorial at Claremore, Oklahoma. (14) A huge 
wheat crop is raised in Kansas. (15) From St. 
Louis you may take a leisurely river trip. (16) 
Bridle paths abound in Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas. (17) Nebraska’s state capitol at Lincoln 
is unique. (18) In Natchez, Mississippi, a river 
town, are fine old Southern homes. No. 10 by Fischer 


Ghosts of the Plains 


ADIN F. LEHMAN 


Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Pawnee Rock, Kansas 


Prize Winner, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


M NOTHING is more restful to the eyes than 
looking far into the distance. Kansas, with her 
clear air and receding horizons in the vast and al- 
most endless plains country, provides just such an 
experience. The traveler will find Kansas exemplified 
in the tossing waves of wheat under a driving wind, 
the landscape changing shape and color as billowy 
white clouds speed over the uneven surfaces, break- 
ing the monotony of an otherwise brilliant blue sky. 
But interesting as is the present state, with its in- 
dustrious, resourceful, and progressive people, I want 
to travel smooth highways (Continued on page 58) 
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Far trom the Crowd 
CLARIBEL J. ADAMS 


Teacher of Experimental Cookery, 
Vocational and Adult School, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


Me WHEN the hot days come and the pestering 
pollen fills the air, we always long for northern 
Michigan. For a real rest we will put our car on one 
of the big boats which leave Chicago for Mackinaw 
City. There being no stop between Chicago and the 
' Straits, we imagine an ocean voyage, relax in the sun- 
shine, play shuffleboard, breathe the invigorating air. 
At Mackinaw City we leave the boat, park the car, 
and take the passenger ferry to Mackinac Island— 
for who can pass that little bit of heaven without 
visiting it! The island, emerald from the pines, with 
its ancient fort, spacious hotel, and rambling houses 
gleaming white in the clean air, welcomes us with 
sunshine and Venetian-blue skies. The coachmen of 
the elite, in their toppers and’ bright, braided uni- 
forms, add to the colorful picture. ‘The whole place 
fairly resounds with quiet. No cars, only the click, 
click of the horses’ hoofs as carriages, one by one, 
start off with their loads of sight-seers. On this 
small island, history has written many pages. 
Picking up our car in Mackinaw City, we who 
love the north country always turn right at Lever- 
ing and visit the villages on Lake Michigan—quaint 
hamlets filled with the lore of the Indians. We fol- 
low the trail through woods where black squirrels 
scamper, stop by a birch-bark wigwam for a snap- 
shot, buy colorful Indian (Continued on page 55) 
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one of these 
Economy Viains 


to and from 


thrifty, consi 

planning a “1 

California... 

Santa Fe trains give you the utmost comfort in 
transcontinental rail travel at the very lowest cost! 


El Capitan 


is the only de luxe all-chair car streamliner 
linking Chicago and California... twice each 
week ... and it’s as fast as the Super Chief (only 
3934 hours between Chicago and Los Angeles!). 
This popular streamliner carries ultra-modern 
chair cars, beautiful full length lounge car, and 
a Fred Harvey lunch counter-dining car. 

@ One-way fare is only $43.45 (plus $5 extra 
fare); round-trip, $71.50 (plus $10 extra fare)* 


The Scout 


carrying chair cars, a special car for women and 
children, tourist Pullmans, lounge car, and Fred 
Harvey diner, is Santa Fe’s daily “budget special” 
between Chicago, Kansas City, and California 
. . . and provides convenient tourist-Pullman 
service for the economical all-expense, one-day 
stopover visit to Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 
@ One-way fare in chair cars is only $43.45; 
round-trip, $71.50... one-way in tourist Pull- 
man, $54.90; round-trip, $81.40*. . . and a 
tourist-Pullman berth on the Scout costs about 
one-third /ess than a standard Pullman berth. 
*FEDERAL TAX NOT INCLUDED 


T. B. GALLAHER, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines, 
1051 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send E/ Capitan and Scout picture booklets, and details on economy travel to California. 
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Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor Emeritus, 
: Department of Education, University of Chicago 


ADDRESS your questions on the teaching of arithmetic to 
Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 


ment, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply through these columns, 
or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


A number of my pupils dislike arithmetic. 
What do you consider the best method of 
interesting them in it? 


You might regard yourself as a sales- 
man. Consider, first, what his attitude 
would be. Does he have confidence in 
his goods? Are his methods above re- 
proach? Then study the state of the 
potential customers. What determines 
their sales resistance? What, specific- 


ally, do they dislike about arithmetic, 
and why? When you have discovered 


the causes, you will be in a better posi- 
tion to remove them. 

Above all, proceed on the general 
principle that the key to interest is ap- 
preciation of the contribution arith- 
metic can make to the everyday lives 
of the pupils. 


Associate Professor of Elementa 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Please suggest some of the goals toward 
which work in seventh- and eighth-grade 
arithmetic should be directed. 


1. The increase and maintenance of 
skill in fundamental operations with 
whole numbers, common fractions, and 
decimal fractions. 

2. Thorough treatment of percent- 
age, with detailed applications to every- 
day life. 

3. Improvement of problem-solving 
ability, including the use of the experi- 
mental method. 

4. The development of certain gen- 
eralizations which could be applied use- 
fully by the individual to everyday life 
situations. 

§. Insight into economic practices 
of social importance. , 


Solving Your Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Education, 


SEND your language, spelling, and handwriting problems to 
Dr. Dawson, in care of T 


E INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 


ment, Dansville, N.Y. She will answer in these columns, 
or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What is the best way to teach language in 
the second, fourth, fifth, and seventh 


grades? 


In second grade, language should be 
largely oral, with dramatizations, story- 
telling, conversation about experiences, 
and discussion of class projects pre- 
dominating. In fourth grade, English 
may stress paragraph writing and let- 
ters, oral expression, and attention to 
the correct use of words. Fifth-grade 
English should include more extensive 
stories and compositions, with much 
attention given to outlining in prep- 
aration for telling or writing long com- 
positions. In addition to such work, 
seventh-grade pupils may have simple 
grammar rules to guide them in correct 
sentence structure and usage of words. 
All grammar should be directly related 
to actual deficiencies shown by the 
pupils in speaking and writing senten- 
ces and in paragraph structure. 


Should the system of diagraming subject, 
predicate, object, and modifiers be used 
in the grades? 


The seventh- and eighth-graders may 
profit from occasional use of the dia- 
gram to straighten out inaccuracies in 
sentence structure and in agreement of 
subject and predicate, such as the 
plural verb form after a compound sub- 
ject. To justify teaching it, grammar 
should be immediately useful. 


o 


What book could I use that would help 
me to teach vocabulary building along 
with spelling? 


Refer to Using Words, by Lillian E. 
Billington (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York). ‘The price of the books 
for second and third grades is $.44 
each; for fourth to eighth grades, $.48 
each. ‘The series combines vocabulary 
building, correct usage, and spelling. 
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Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? If so, write 


«Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 


ment, Dansville, 


he will answer in these columns, 


or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Are reading-readiness tests reliable for 
grouping first-grade pupils? What other 
criteria should be considered? 


I doubt whether any test is absolute- 
ly reliable for determining a child’s 
readiness for reading. Where children 
have attended kindergarten, the teach- 
ers judgment of health, variety and 
kind of experiences the child has had, 
emotional stability, and general ma- 
turity or readiness should be used with 
the tests to group children at the begin- 
ning of the first grade. 

Where the children have not had 
kindergarten training, the tests may be 
used for early grouping. In either case, 
however, the teacher will find, as she 
studies each pupil carefully, that many 
shifts have to be made all through ‘the 
year. Frequently the pupils should be 
grouped on the basis of special interests 
or social factors rather than on the 
basis of skills or knowledge. 

The grouping in any grade should be 
sufficiently flexible so that the pupil at 
all times is working in a group or situ- 
ation which will be to his advantage at 
the immediate time. 


Then write Mr. 


What are the particular skills which must 
be developed for good habits of compre- 
hension in reading? 


Some authorities list many essential 
reading skills, which are to be de- 
veloped gradually over all grade levels. 
I can list here only a few important 
skills, such as the ability to (1) rec- 
ognize the meaning of important words 
as used in relation to the rest of the 
sentence; (2) select and evaluate the 
main idea of each paragraph; (3) or- 
ganize a series of ideas into a related 
and meaningful whole; (4) recall and 
associate old ideas that relate to the 
new; (5) follow directions; (6) verify 
statements by reference to other au- 
thorities, or through experimentation or 
other means; (7) recognize differences 
between fact and fiction and detect 
propaganda; (8) compare statements 
and points of view of different authors; 
(9) comprehend details; (10) gather 
information from different sources re- 
lating to a special topic; (11) draw in- 
ferences. beyond words of text; and 
(12) apply knowledge gained through 
reading to life situations. 


Your Science Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ARE you confronted with problems in your science teaching? 
Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito- 


rial Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these col- 
umns, or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you suggest areas in science which 
can be made to relate significantly to our 
war efforts? 


Our natural resources, gardening, 
transportation and communication, ma- 
chines, keeping well, control of fire, 
weather forecasting, foods and cloth- 
ing are a few of the large areas of sub- 
ject matter which can be made to tie 
up with wartime needs and attitudes, 

The February 1942 issue of Progres- 
sive Education (The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, 221 West 57th St., 
New York, N.Y.; $.50 a single copy) 
contains a special supplement “Youth 
Has a Part to Play,” in which a great 
number and wide variety of activities 
to engage in at present are described. 
Reprints of this supplement (P.E.A. 
Service Center Pamphlet, No. 6) are 
available at $.25 each. 

The sections dealing with science in- 
clude: General Civic Improvements, 
Bettering Agriculture, Conserve Forests 
and Soil, Exterminating Pests, Health, 
and Improving Communications. There 
are other sections of more general na- 
ture. All suggestions are practical. 
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Please make some general suggestions 
about school gardening and mention some 
useful reference books. 


School gardens should be carefully 
planned and effectively managed. A 
teacher with little gardening experience 
will do well to enlist the help of an 
adult who understands gardening. 

Some schools are planting just one 
crop that can be harvested and sold 
before school is out. Then they intend 
to plant vegetables for late summer use. 
The children will keep financial records, 
and give the profits to a good cause. 

The following books will be of help. 

Be Your Own Gardener, by Sterling 
Patterson (Harper & Brothers, New 
York; $2.50). 

The Garden and Its Friends, by 
Bertha M. Parker (Row, Peterson & 
Co., Evanston, IIl.; $.28). 

The Garden Clinic, by Laurence 
Blair (The Macmillan Co., New York; 
$2.00). 

Gardening for Fun, Health, and 
Money, by Archie F. Collins (D. 
Appleton-Century Co. Inc., New 
York; $2.00). 


» Vacations are not only for enjoyment. They 
provide a means of keeping fit; of doing our 
duty toward building a healthy, strong Nation. 
So this year, of all years, visit our National Parks 
and other scenic regions. Go there in comfort 
on air-conditioned Union Pacific trains. Mail the 
coupon for full information. 


SOUTHERN UTAH—ARIZONA National Parks 


—Bryce, Zion and Grand Canyon—are three regions utterly 
different in natural architecture, brilliant in color. All three of 
these National Parks may be seen on low cost 3 to 6-day motor 
bus tours . 


COLORADO— conveniently reached from East and West, 
will enchant you. The snow-tipped Rockies, pine forests and 
sparkling waters form an ideal vacation setting. A variety of 
hotel, lodge and cabin accommodations. 


VELLOWSTOME—The fascinating beauty and mystery 


of this famous National Park, with its interesting wild life, 
unfold before you on a thrilling motor bus trip beginning at the 
popular West Yellowstone gateway. 


CALIFORMIB—A picture-book land. Old Missions, 
picturesque villages, palm-fringed beaches, Hollywood, Catalina, 


Yosemite, the great Golden Gate and Bay Bridges. California 
offers a wide variety of recreational facilities. | 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—A green, cool empire of 


lovely waterways, garden-like cities, soaring mountains, mighty 
forests. Union Pacific trains parallel the magnificent Columbia 
River Gorge for 200 miles of breath-taking scenery. 


SUN VALLEY, IDRHO—This all-year sports center, 


in the heart of the Sawtooth Mountains, features outdoor ice- 
skating, riding, golf, swimming, and surprisingly low guest rates. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


CG. J. COLLINS, General Passenger Trafic Manager 
Room 926, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send information regarding travel to.......----------------------------- 


[_] Tell me about Escorted, All-Expense Tours. If student, please state grade- --- 
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Ems Satoh 


FIT YOU FOR ACTIVE SERVICE 


With Civilian Service work added 
to your other duties you're de- 
manding a lot of your feet these 
days! Keep them — and yourself 
—fit for active service by choos- 
ing ENNA JETTICKS— easy on the 
go, foot comforting, and smart as 
well. An ENNA JETTICK Fitmaster 
can find your exact fit from an un- 
usually wide range of sizes and 
widths available. 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC., Auburn, N.Y. 


Beaumont *6°° 


OTHER STYLES 


yp 3h 3H. 


Greenbrier #6 


Enna Vsttichs 


America’s Smartest Walking 


Shoes. Go Places Comfortably 


ADVICE to help you teach music willa 
in answer to your questions sent to 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Your Music Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director, Music Department, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


pearin these columns 
r. Morgan, in care of 
ansville, N.Y. 


Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


What habits should children be encour- 
aged to form during the early stages of 
music reading? 


The pupils should learn to: (1) sing 
with ease, using light “head” tones at 
all times; (2) assume an erect, com- 
fortable posture, keeping the book in 
an upright position; (3) think and 
sing phrasewise (groups of tones as one 
thought, not tone to tone); (4) have 
a feeling of rhythmic pulsation: (at 
first readings beating the measure) ; 
(5) keep tempo steady; and (6) un- 
derstand and create the mood as sug- 
gested by the words of the text. 


o 


I have been asked to speak on the topic 
“The Development of Music in America.” 
Where can I find material for it? 


A recent publication, History Sings, 
by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella (Univer- 
sity Pub. Co., Lincoln, Neb.; $1.50), 
and the book History of Public School 
Music in the United States, by Edward 
Bailey Birge (Theodore Presser Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; $2.00), will give you 
authentic data. 


lems. 


What is the significance of the phrase, 
the section, and the period as used in 
music? 


A. phrase in music is a portion of a 
melody, incomplete in itself, and com- 
plementary to the phrase or phrases 
which precede or follow. One might 
say also that the phrase is a musical 
sentence. A section is one half of a 
complete melody, and a period is a 
complete melody. 


e 


In our assemblies the entire school often 
sings well-known American songs. Should 
I direct the singing formally or not? 


Yes, assembly singing should be per- 
formed in a dignified manner, and at- 
tempts should always be made to have 
the singing as artistic and enthusiastic 
as possible. Formal directing encour- 
ages the accompanist and singers to 
perform with definite attacks and re- 
leases, to phrase correctly, and to ac- 
cent proper words or syllables. Correct 
tempos should be decided upon and 
maintained throughout, and true inter- 
pretation of the text should be given. 


Art Questions Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist hes with your art prob- 
You may write to her in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


For a reply from 


Miss Todd by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What is the best method of drawing real- 
istic and attractive pictures of apple trees 
in blossom? 


Use broken crayons about 44” or 34’ 
long. Peel off the paper wrappings so 
that the sides of the crayons can be 
used. Make little areas of pink irregu- 
larly scattered, to represent blossoms, 
and here and there among the pink put 
areas of green to represent young foli- 
age. Leave much of the white paper 
untouched. Color the trunk and the 
branches dark brown. Make the sky 


a deep blue to contrast with the trees. 


o 


Should I let my second-grade pupils draw 
objects in pencil before they color them 
with crayons? 


I think it is the best plan when they 
are doing difficult drawing, especially 
now when we are saving paper. If a 
child can erase the lines in his drawing 
of a horse’s head until he is satisfied 
with it, he will like his whole picture. 
If he is required to draw the horse’s 
head with crayons which won’t erase, 


SE I | isles the whole picture, 
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What kind of cover would be appropriate 
for a scrapbook to hold original drawings 
on the history of our government? 


Our children have enjoyed making 
covers of wood for a big group book. 
We used oil paint for the design. 

If you don’t care to use wood, heavy 
cardboard would do. The design could 
be done in cut paper or in tempera 
paint. Red, white, and blue would be 
an appropriate color scheme. 


® 


I wish you would advise me in regard to 
the best medium for making pictures of 
the American flag. 


Use tempera paints on tagboard. 
The blue field may be painted first. 
When it is dry, the white stars may be 
painted on top of the blue field. 

This is much easier than drawing 
the flag with wax crayons, for in the 
latter case one cannot add white cray- 
on stars on top of a blue crayon field; 
one has to color around the white stars. 
Colored chalk is not very satisfactory 
because the colors rub, and the stars do 
not stand out clearly. 
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Ay Yasplralion 


Vistas of spectacular color and fantastic form will thrill you at Utah’s Bryce Canyon. 


Citepd UTAH 


Rainbow Land — 
in The Center of 
Scenic America. 


the famed Tabernacle organ. 


you can never forget! 


thousand feet 


here in centuries past. 


can, this summer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Another kind of color will thrill you in Northern 
Utah where snow-capped peaks stand majestically 
above forest-covered highlands, bounteous farms, or- 
chards and.dairy herds. Located here are Ogden and 
Logan, typical of clean, modern western cities. 

But get a more detailed picture of this unique state, 
this storied Rainbow Land. Send the coupon for a 
new pictorial booklet—and plan to visit us, if you 


Let Utah bring new color to your life 


this year.... when you need if most 


Visit this scenic and historic Rainbow Land in connec- 
tion with your trip to the N. E. A. Convention in Denver. 


Ricst next door to your 1942 convention city is the mystery state, the 
glorious Rainbow Land of the west ... Utah. See it this year. 

In Salt Lake City, you’ll want to visit the Mormon Temple Square and hear 
See where Brigham Young lived . . . and 
many other historic landmarks reminiscent of those brave pioneer days. 

At Great Salt Lake, nearby, you can experience the most astonishing aquatic 
thrill of your life—you simply cannot sink in this salt-laden water which 
seemingly scoffs at the law of gravity! 

Southward through Provo, center of Utah’s expanding iron industry, a few 
hours’ ride takes you into a world of color and majesty and restful quietude 


Zion National Park, with its massive canyon walls rising sheer two to three 
. . + an overpowering spectacle of spine-tingling grandeur! 

Bryce Canyon National Park, with its lacy filigree of flaming sculptured 
stone ... incredibly brilliant in color, fantastic in 
form, a veritable fairyland of the gods! 

Cedar Breaks National Monument, with its tremen- 
dous vari-colored buttresses and bastions falling away 
from the forested rim 10,000 feet above sea-level! 

And off the beaten path, for those who enjoy 
“roughing it” is fantastic Monument Valley where pic- 
turesque Navajo Indian communities still offer a 
glimpse of a fascinating civilization that flourished 


The Mormon Temple 
grounds are symbolic 
of Utah’s culture. 


Director, Department of Publicity and Industrial Development, Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MY NAME 


CET: 


Please send your new color booklet and 1942 map. 


ADDRESS 


yf)  Saneaene wees. 


Problems in Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


QUESTIONS about using visual aids will be answered by 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 


Address him in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Can you refer me to a practical set of di- 
rections for making a titler for a 16 mm. 
moving-picture camera? 


In the February 1942 issue of Movie 
Makers, Kenneth F. Space presented a 
practical plan with specifications for 
building a homemade titler under the 
heading “A Popular Titler Plan.” 
Single copies of this magazine may be 
obtained for $.25 from the Amateur 
Cinema League, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y., from some 
newsstands, or from your local photo- 
graphic dealer. 


Will a loaded camera be harmed if it is 
left in a closed car which is parked for 
some hours in the hot sun? 


Excessive heat is never good for 
any kind of photographic equipment. 
If the camera has glued wooden joints, 
the excessive heat will soften the glue. 
Lenses and filters which are cemented 
together may also be affected. Further- 
more, it has been found that the ex- 
cessive temperature which is created 
inside a closed car when it is parked in 
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the sun for a period of two or three 
hours will very likely fog fast film. 


« 


Do you think that the extra cost of a 
color-corrected lens is worth while when 
buying a camera? 


The purchase of a camera with a 
color-corrected lens is recommended 
strongly. The purchaser should bear 


in mind, however, that lenses vary in. 


the degree to which they are color’ cor- 
rected; hence, consult a reliable dealer. 
[For an explanation of “color cor- 
rected,” turn to this column in THE 
INstRucTOR for April 1942, page 49.] 


® 


Please tell me where I can secure films 
dealing with conservation for use in the 
elementary grades. 


An excellent bulletin entitled Con- 
servation Films in Elementary Schools, 
by Effie G. Bathurst, U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1941, No. 4 (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; $.10), has an annotated list 
of films in addition to the text. 


What to Do in Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching social studies will be answered 
by Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


Fora reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


My primary pupils wish to find out how 
the occupations of others serve family 
needs. Please give me some suggestions. 


You should emphasize only those 
occupations which relate definitely to 
the lives of your pupils. Make a list 
on the basis of the children’s environ- 
ment. It would probably include 
grocer, milkman, postman, bus driver, 
filling-station operator, and_ others. 
Then take up each one separately. Dis- 
cuss their duties and _ responsibilities, 
how they help each family, and so on. 
Trips to see some of these workers 
should follow. The children can ask 
questions and watch the work being 
done. Dramatic play, drawing pic- 
tures, and reading informational stories 
and verse aloud should follow. 


® 


What activities can my fourth and fifth 
grades carry on in connection with their 
study of health? 


Let the children list possible subjects 
for posters on health. Each child may 
choose a subject and make a poster. 
They can draw pictures of various 


foods, and arrange them to show 
balanced meals or portions equivalent 
in calories. Small groups might each 
plan a dramatization to illustrate one 
of the health laws. Committees may 
interview adults in authority on as- 
pects of health in the community. As 
a result of their findings, the whole 
group can work toward improving 
public health in some tangible way. 


My pupils are interested in developing a 
unit on Hawaii. I shall appreciate your 
referring me to some material. : 


I know of two good units of work on 
this subject. One is in the book Teach- 
ers Guide to Child Development in the 
Intermediate Grades, prepared under 
the direction of the California State 
Curriculum Commission (California 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 
Calif.; $1.00). The other, entitled “A 
Unit on the Hawaiian Islands,” was 
published in THE INstrRuctTor for 
March 1941. Both of them have many 
ideas for carrying out the unit, and 
list available books and materials. 
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Do you teach the INSTRUCTOR way? Write for our free 
catalogue. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


MAIL FOR FREE INFORMATION | 
Paste this coupon ona penny post- 
card. and mail to Union Pacific 
Stages, 22nd and Leavenworth, 
Omaha, Neb. for free information 


on a trip to 
NAME 


ABPRECS i 
OTe eee |: ae, 


\4 


Wren 


I help myself, help my country 


1. By traveling comfortable, convenient 
Union Pacific Super-Coach—to conven- 


tions, on vacation, on week-end trips — 
I SAVE MY CAR for the years ahead. 


2. I save over half the cost of driving—and 
that extra money goes into Defense Bonds. 


3. Union Pacific travel uses far less vital 
war materials than private cars—so I’m 
doing my part in saving rubber, gas, 
and metal for Victory. 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


The Qveland—Wendarbank Rouk 


A Music-Appreciation Unit 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Gnomes” and “Nocturne,” by 

Reinhold, No. 19882. 

Selections from Hdénsel and 

Gretel, by Humperdinck, No. 

21620. 

Peer Gynt Suite (complete), by 

Grieg, Nos. 35793 and 20245. 

“Little Sandman” and “Lulla- 

by,” by Brahms, No. 20174. 

“Soldier’s March,” by Schumann, 

No. 20158. 

“To Spring” (a tone poem), by 

Grieg, No. 22153. 

“The Wild Horseman,” by 

Schumann, No. 22162. 

“To a Wild Rose” and “To a 

Water Lily,” by MacDowell, 

No. 22161. 

In addition to listening lessons 
there should be increasing knowl- 
edge of music fundamentals. 


B. Correlations. 


1. AP 
Display a picture, and tell the sto- 
ry of the picture and the life-of the 
artist. Correlate the lesson with 
music. Suitable pictures and related 
music for each grade follow. 
a) First grade. 
“Holy Night,” by Correggio. 
Related music: “Silent Night,” 
by Gruber. 
b) Second grade. 
“The Age of Innocence,” by 
Reynolds. 
Related music: “Morning,” by 
Grieg. 
c) Third grade. 
“Return to the Fold,” by 
Mauve. 
Related music: “He Shall Feed 
His Flock,” by Handel. 
d) Fourth grade. 
“The Horse Fair,” by Bonheur. 
‘Related music: “The Wild 
Horseman,” by Schumann. 
e) Fifth grade. 
“The Song of the Lark,” by 
Breton. | 
Related music: “Hark! Hark! 
the Lark,” by Schubert. 
f) Sixth grade. 
“The Windmill,” by Ruysdael. 
Related music: “The Storm,” 
by Rossini. 
g) Seventh grade. 
“Moonlight, Wood’s Island 
Light,” by Homer. 
Related music: “Moonlight So- 


nata” (First Movement), by. 


Beethoven. 

h) Eighth grade. 

“The Artist’s Mother,” by 
Whistler. 
Related music: “Mother 0’ 
Mine!” by Tours. 

2. Nature. 

While teaching appreciation of 
“To a Wild Rose,” by MacDowell, 
time might well be devoted to a 
study of that flower. 

3. Rhythmic drawing. 

Music appreciation may be made a 
great help and inspiration in drawing 
class. The first correlation is through 
the pictorial representation of some 
idea which is suggested by each piece 
of music as it is learned. An exam- 
ple, “Lullaby,” by Mozart, will illus- 
trate. When the sleepy, rocking 
motion expressed in the music is 
heard, let the children draw lines as 
their fancy dictates. Then let them 
find in the lines a resemblance to 
something known. ‘The double ap- 
peal to the ear and to the eye great- 
ly increases the pleasure and interest 
in the music. 

4, Literature. 

a) Stories. 

Primary pupils could read sto- 
ries about timepieces and then lis- 
ten to related music, as “The 


Clock,” by Kullak, or learn one 
of the numerous clock songs. 
b) Poems, 

Some poems suitable to read for 
musical value are the lullabies, 
many of which have been set to 
music. ‘Two lullabies are: “Sleep, 
Baby, Sleep” and “Rockaby Baby.” 
c) Lives of great musicians. 

The lives of great musicians are 
taken up in correlation with the 
appreciation lesson. 
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“An Old Chinese Garden,” by Crist, No. 
25463. 

“At Night in Brittany,” No. 25451. 

“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” by 
Lieurance, No. 1198. 

“From the Canebrake,” by Gardner, No. 
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THRIFTY OPPORTUNITY 


FOR BRACING REST 


You can come to Banff this year at a 
cost surprisingly low. Recreational 
advantages are endless, companionship 
is congenial and accommodations are 
attractive. Everything that makes for 
the physical and mental fitness which 
the times demand. 


All-Inclusive Special Rate at Banff Springs 
Hotel, for stay of 7 days or longer. Room 
with bath and table d’hdte meals. Privileges 
of golf course, tennis courts, swimming 
pools, concerts and ballroom. For as low 
as $10 a person per day, double occupancy. 


Sky Line Hikers Camp near Banff, July 31- 
Aug. 3, $20, including transfer of duffle 
from Banff to Camp and return. 


Ask your travel agent or Canadian Pacific 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT U.S AND CANADA INCLUDING: 
71 E. Jackson Blvd. 


344 Madtson Ave. at 44th St. 
New York Chicago 


Your American.Dollars Go Farther... All Prices in 
Canada Are Government Controlled 


CQrnadian Pasibic 


FRIENDLY CANADA WELCOMES U.S. CITIZENS 
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My “Inland Voyage” 


(Continued from page 48) 


A hotel dinner might provide interest- 
ing variety at Paducah, Kentucky, the 
town made famous by Irvin S. Cobb. 
From there our boat would take its lei- 
surely way up the Tennessee River. I 
should have an overnight visit with a 
friend at Pickwick, Tennessee; I should 
see Muscle Shoals; and if the boat con- 
tinued to Chattanooga I am sure I could 
enjoy a day climbing Lookout Mountain 
and visiting Civil War battlefields. This 
trip would give me a chance to appre- 
ciate the remarkable development of the 
Tennessee Valley under the TVA, which 
has built dams and locks and has trans- 
formed a vast area. 


White Sails on Blue Water 


(Continued from page 48) 


the very headwaters of the Mississippi. I 
shall improve my swimming, which thus 
far has been practiced in a pool, and I 
must have some swift launch rides.’ 

When I have spent as much time as 
possible among the Minnesota lakes, I 
shall go to Duluth, great port city built 
in terraces on the shore of Lake Superior. 
After touring the city, I shall take a 
week-end cruise to the “Soo”—an inex- 
pensive four-day trip which includes 
berth, meals, entertainment, and sight- 
seeing. We shall sail the entire length of 
Lake Superior to the lower end, where 
are located the locks that enable shipping 
to avoid the rapids in St. Mary’s Strait. 

Two Harbors, a Lake Superior port, is 
next on my list. In this vicinity I intend 
to visit two lighthouses. When I was a 
child I wanted to become a lighthouse- 
keeper, and I shall enjoy seeing a light- 
house somewhere else thar in a geography 
book. I shall stay awhile in another lake 
port, Grand Marais, near which are swift- 
ly flowing rivers with innumerable falls. 

I want also to visit the Mesabi Range, 
to see the world’s largest open-pit iron 
mine, and at Hibbing I must see the 
school constructed largely of glass, said 
to be the costliest and most modern high 
school building in Minnesota. 


Far trom the Crowd 


(Continued from page 49) 


baskets at a wayside stall. The road, often 
single-track, offers sudden vistas of the 
lake—sometimes far beneath a rugged 
cliff, or just appearing beyond a bend. 

Through feathery tamaracks whose 
deep emerald is brightened by occasional 
fireweed, we drive around Walloon Lake, 
where sandy beaches invite a dip in the 
warm, clear water. Boyne City, at the 
end of one arm of Charlevoix Lake, has 
ghost mansions of the old lumber kings. 

Crossing by the ferry at Ironton, we 
find a familiar trail which winds through 
daisies, goldenrod, and asters to a pictur- 
esque settlement. Along the lake shore 
is a row of cottages, bright with paint 
but not new—remnants of the old iron 
days when freighters plied the lake and 
brought their cargoes of ore to the 
smelter on the near bluff. Amidst them, 
the little church steeple stands out like 
an oversize exclamation point. 

I want to return so that I can feel the 
lift of the fresh, clear air; enjoy the gen- 
tians which hide in the rocks and grasses 
near the cove; hike to “the point” and 
wonder at the clouds forming shaded 
patches on the blue of the lake; marvel 
at the distant shore, framed with ever- 
greens that match the mood of the day. 

(Continued on page 61) 


The RESTFUL WAY 
For Your HOLIDAY 


is a trip on a SANTA FE BUS! Keep yourself fit for 
work! When you relax a little, when you plan a little, 


you can work harder for Victory. And, you can save 


your tires, your car, your energy and your pocketbook 
when you travel this comfortable low-cost way. See 
your local agent—he’ll tell you about Santa Fe Trail- 
ways service thru-out the middle West, the Southwest, 


and California. 


Make Reservations now with your local bus agent for 
your Trip to the NEA Convention in Denver — re- 
member you'll Save 10% on your Round-Trip ticket, 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 
TRAVEL & TOUR BUREAU 


419 West 2nd Street, Wichita, Kansas 
6th and Main Street, Los Angeles, California 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Member, National 
Trailways System 


& 
y nN & 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


Mail this coupon to the address nearest you. I 


am interested in a trip from... 


to 


Oe een Re ee ee ee ee: eee 


ee ECU 


PROVO gk fe 


for 


“home-front? 
service... 


YELLOWSTONE 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


UNE up, pep up for an all-out victory 
effort with a healthful outdoor vacation in 
The Milwaukee Road’s Northwest. 

Come out to Yellowstone—land of Old 
Faithful, of the famous bears, Yellowstone 
Lake and the Grand Canyon. For extra pleas- 
ure, enter via Gallatin Gateway in the heart 
of the Montana Rockies. Go independently 
or on escorted, all-expense tours. 

Stay at Gallatin Gateway Inn. Enjoy riding, 
fishing and pack trips; motor trips to Mor- 
rison Cave, to historic Virginia City and to 
nearby dude and cattle ranches. 

Washington offers Spokane’s lakelands and 
Grand Coulee Dam, Seattle and Tacoma in 
the Puget Sound Country, the Alpine mead- 
ows and glaciers of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, 
and the Olympic Peninsula. 


Your train is the OLYMPIAN 


... electrified for 656 thrilling miles over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. 
Bedrooms, standard berths, modern tourist 
sleepers and luxury 
coaches; alsodiningand 
club observation cars. 
For free literature 
on Yellowstone-Mon- 
tana-Washington va- 
cations, write 


F.. N. Hicks, Passenger 
Traffic Manager 
930 Union Station, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Challenge to Youth — 


(Continued from page 34) 


materials for doing so. I have made liv- 
ing more pleasant and safe for those who 
know how to use me correctly. (Exits.) 

EDUCATION—The social studies are an 
important part of the curriculum.' 

SOCIAL STUDIES (entering)—Usually, 
the better that people are known, the 
better they are understood and liked. I 
will help you know the peoples of the 
various mations, their customs, tradi- 
tions, and contributions to world prog- 
ress and culture. With me you will 
trace the causes and results of world 
events and social trends. The. future 
will need world-minded citizens to build 
lasting peace and security. (Calls chil- 
dren from foreign countries.) 

(Children in costumes of several 
countries enter and each one entertains 
with a characteristic song or dance of 
the country he represents. Some American 
children come on the stage to watch. 
Later they invite the foreign children to 
play games, as Drop the Handkerchief, 
Statue, and Tag. They complete this 
demonstration by doing the Virginia Reel. 
Suddenly, one of the American children 


. sees Peace at the side of the stage, runs 


to meet her, and leads her to the midst 


of the group. They sing a song as they 


circle about Peace. The curtain closes.) 

(Curtain opens on Education, Sybil, 
and Frank in their former positions.) 

EDUCATION—Citizenship has a larger 
and more important place in our schools 
than ever before. I rely on Citizenship 
to train people to govern themselves. 

CITIZENSHIP (entering)—Young peo- 
ple, you are living in a democracy. Do 
you know what democracy and freedom 
are? What does it mean to you to live 
in America as compared with living in a 
country ruled by dictators? What are 
you willing to do for your country? 
What are your country’s needs? I try to 
help you answer important questions such 
as these, to help you become intelligent 
citizens of your country, active citizens 
who see that privileges and responsibilities 
go hand-in-hand. Your country needs as 
never before citizens who are able phys- 
ically, mentally, and emotionally; citizens 
who can think clearly, who can see both 
sides of a question without prejudice, and 
who seek the facts; citizens who see and 
accept their responsibilities, and put wel- 
fare of the group above personal desire 
when that is necessary; citizens who can 
work efficiently; citizens who use freedom 
thoughtfully; and citizens: who are in- 
formed and vote wisely. (Exits.) 

EDUCATION—Worthy Home Member- 
ship. 

WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP (enter- 
ing)—I will help you enjoy your home 
more fully. (Addresses Sybil.) I will 
help you become skillful in home man- 
agement. With your classmates, you may 
engage in such interesting activities as 
household budgeting, meal planning, food 
preservation, sewing, designing, and home 
decorating. (Addresses Frank.) 1 will 
help you learn something of home plan- 
ning, furniture building and repair, and 
landscaping and gardening. (Evxits.) 

EDUCATION—Worthy Use of Leisure 
Time. 

WORTHY USE OF LEISURE TIME (enter- 
ing)—Man is judged not by what he has 
to do, but by what he chooses to do when 
he has time to spend as he desires. Happy 
is the person who has many interests, 
who can, when alone or with others, fol- 
low worth-while pursuits and activities. 
The machine age with its great speed 
of production has increased people’s lei- 
sure time. Some of my assistants will 
suggest to you possible uses of your free 
hours. (He announces each of his assist- 
ants in turn.) Hobbies. 

HOBBIES (entering)—Hobbies are ac- 
tivities which one chooses because of a 

(Continued on page 57) 


DALE SCHOOL 


District No. + 
° 
Midport 
Texes 


* 

May 23, 1941 
* 
Dorothy L. Smith 
Teacher 
° 
SCHOOL BOARD 


John Jay Neal Brown 


William Kelley 


PAS 


This double folder, 4” x 514”, is of fine white greeting-card stock, with a tinted deckle 


Pupils 
e 
Richard Johnson Joan Andrews 
Elsie Stephens 
John Hughes Glenn Turner 
Dorothy Hawley 
Rose Jones Vivian Nicola 
Bruce May 
Wayne Allen Shirley Burgess 
Edward Clark 
Phyllis Baker Donald Woods 
Alice Jean Widmer 
Gilbert Adams Thomas Passen 
Marvin Ricker 
Betty Schulz Carl Graham 
Nancy Lee Hart 


Wayne Shearer Lawrence Rodman 


edge. The cover panel will carry your picture or a full-color art print; inside pages 
your name, name of your school, names of pupils, etc. Folder Style No. 1 (above) takes 


a vertical picture; Folder Style No. 2, a horizontal one. 


Folder Style No. 1 or No. 2 


with photograph, 10 or less, $1.50; additional folders at the same time, 10 cents each. 
Folder Style No. 1 or No. 2 with assorted color prints, 10 or less, $1.30; additional 
folders at the same time, 8 cents each. Envelopes to match may be had at 1 cent each. 


Closing Day 


+.” REMEMBRANCES 


On Closing Day, present your pupils with a souvenir which 


they will cherish through the years. 


A kindly remembrance 


from “Dear Teacher” will mean much to them, perhaps more 


than you realize. And you will want one yourself as:a memento. 


Send your order with that of another 
teacher and save 10 per cent. When or- 
dering, write plainly or print. Give 
style and quantity, and facts you want 
included—date, names of teacher, prin- 
cipal, school board, pupils, school, com- 
munity, state. Write your name and 
address plainly on the back of any pho- 
tograph you send for reproduction. It 
will be returned to you with your order. 


(Order from 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


These 8-page Souvenir Booklets, 3144” x 514”, have 
white pebbled bristol] covers with attractive de- 
signs in full color. We will mount a photograph 
of you or of your school or pupils inside the 
front cover. The booklets are furnished in two 
styles. In Style A Booklets two pages will be 
printed with your name, name of your school, 
names of your pupils, and so on, the remaining 
pages having appropriate quotations. Style A 
Booklets without photograph, 10 or less, $1.25; 
additional ones at same time, 9 cents each. Style 
A Booklets with photograph, 10 or less, $1.75; 
additional ones at same time, 12 cents each. 
Style B Booklets are like Style A, but have no 
special printing, three pages having spaces in 
which to write school data. Style B Booklets, 
without photograph, 8 cents each in any quan- 
tity. Style B Booklets with photograph, 10 or 
less, $1.25; additional ones at same time, 10 cents 
each. Glaze envelopes for booklets are free. 
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FREE 


New Teaching Outline 
for Dental Hygiene 


Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 


80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 


20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 


| Beco per cent of all children 
entering public schools have 
dental defects, reports the American 
Health Association. 


To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste and Tooth Pow- 
der have prepared a valuable new 
Dental Hygiene Teaching Outline, 
containing a complete and practical 
program for teaching Oral Hygiene. 


This graphically illustrated bro- 
chure is specially designed for the 
use of teachers. A separate edition for 
pupils is also available for class work. 


You will find this material invalu- 
able in your classroom hygiene 
program. 


Send the coupon now for your 
free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 
Makers of 


PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSOSESSESESSSSSSEHEHLESSESESEESE 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Dept. I-542, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me Dental Hygiene 
Teaching Outline, and copies 
of pupils’ folder for class work.j 


Name__ 
Street___ 


City ee eam 


I teach in the____.. school. 


Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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Challenge to Youth 


(Continued from page 56) 


special interest or liking. The activities 
should be of a type different from one’s 
regular work to afford variety and di- 
version. Reading, collecting, gardening, 
building, modeling, and drawing furnish 
splendid avenues for personal satisfaction. 
Anyone can add interest, color, and rich- 
ness to his life by his hobbies. (Evxits.) 

WORTHY USE OF LEISURE TIME—Now 
I shall introduce two more of my assist- 
ants, although there are many others. 
The first is Nature Study. 

NATURE sTuDY (entering)—I have 
deep and abiding joys in store for those 
who enter my portals. The keys which 
unlock the doors to my secrets and treas- 
ures are observation, love of the beautiful, 
and a desire to learn. I invite you to 
walk with me in the fields and woods. 
We can listen to the sweet bird lyrics, the 
murmuring of the brook, and the music 
of the wind in the treetops. There are 
many little woodland creatures who might 
become your friends. (Exitts.) 

WORTHY USE OF LEISURE TIME (4an- 
nouncing )—Poetry. 

POETRY (entering )—I offer you a treas- 
ure ship laden with the finest thoughts of 
the world’s masters of verse. He who 
reads and appreciates poetry enjoys a 
world of rare beauty. Hours of deep 
satisfaction and rich enjoyment may be 
yours through the medium of poetry. 
Perhaps you may want to clothe some of 
your fine thoughts in my language of 
rhyme and rhythm. (Exits, followed 
by Worthy Use of Leisure Time.) 

syBIL—That’s an idea. Let’s try. 

EDUCATION (announcing )—Character 
Education. 

CHARACTER EDUCATION (entering)— 
The world is interested in what you know 
and in what you can do, but more in 
what you are. Have you the will to do 
the right thing when you see it? Can 
you face problems squarely? Character, 
with the proper influences, develops grad- 
ually from the inside out. Education 
today is deeply concerned with your 
character development, and with the 
habits you are forming. Youth needs to 
determine worthy purposes and to organ- 
ize its life around them. (Exits.) 

FRANK (rising and addressing Educa- 
tion) ——We appreciate this fine exhibition, 
Education. (Pauses, thinking.) I see the 
many advantages you have to offer. But 
will they pay us? People who work say 
that competition is very keen. 

EDUCATION—Competition is keen, yes. 
Some fields are crowded, but there is al- 
ways room at the top. The trained youth 
who has learned to think straight, to 
concentrate and tend to business, who 
can take responsibility and see his task 
through, and who can be trusted, has a 
much better chance of succeeding in this 
world of competition than the untrained, 
uneducated, careless youth. Determine 
the fields which would interest you. Find 
out about opportunities, and the train- 
ing required. New and broader fields are 
opening today. Young men and women 
must be ready to take and hold their 
places in this world of competition. 

FRANK (Clasping Education’s hand)— 
Education, I accept your challenge and 
shall apply myself to the tasks you pre- 
sent, knowing you are my true friend. 

sYBIL (shakes hands with Education) — 
You have given us much to think about. 
I, too, accept your challenge. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Any music suitable 
for the waltz time step may be used 
for the entrance which is made by tap 
dancing. An appropriate song to be 
sung when the children form a circle 
around Peace is “Anvil Chorus,” as 
found in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago. Ideas and music for 
folk dances may be found in Folk 
Festivals, collected by Mary Effie 
Shambaugh, published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 


Heres how you 


can help Cinetica 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL! 


You can travel today very much as you have in the past—but you'll 
be giving important aid to your country if you assist the war effort 
in certain ways. Your cooperation will also add greatly to the 
pleasure and convenience of your trips. 


SAVE MATERIALS VITAL TO WAR EFFORTS. 
Go by bus instead of by car when you travel. You'll 
be saving essential materials America needs—buses 
carry a passenger several times as far per pound of 
rubber, per gallon of fuel. And you'll be saving wear 
and tear on your own car and tires. 


SAVE MONEY FOR DEFENSE BONDS. Save 
extra money at Greyhound’s low fares and invest 
what you save in Defense Stamps and Bonds—for 
your own good, for your country’s good. 


SAVE TIME—PRE-ARRANGE YOUR TRIP. 
To avoid unnecessary delay and confusion at departure 
time, get all the information you need about your next 
bus trip well in advance—facts about schedules, routes, 
fares, and reservations. Get your ticket beforehand, too. 


UNCLE SAM OKAYS VACATIONS. The U. S. 
Travel Bureau favors vacation trips to strengthen 
America. When you take your vacation this summer, 
plan to travel on mid-week days—you'll help to avoid 
crowding of travel facilities on week-ends, the only 
time soldiers, sailors, war workers can take trips. 


FOR FARES AND INFORMATION WRITE TO THE NEAREST 
GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICE LISTED BELOW: 


New York City * Cleveland, O. * Philadelphia, Pa. * Chicago, Ill. © Boston, 
Mass. * Washington, D.C. © Minneapolis, Minn. © San Francisco, Calif. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. * Detroit, Mich. © St. Louis, Mo. * Lexington, Ky. © Charleston, 
W. Va. * Cincinnati, O. © Richmond, Va. * Memphis, Tenn. © New Orleans, La. 


VICTORY 


The New Destination Sign on Every Motor Bus! 


GREYHOUND 
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IN A WHIRL ’BOUT 


(Years (2 


Let the "NORTH WESTERN’S” Travel 
Experts Give You a Helping Hand 


What with all your many extra patriotic duties, 
today teaching is just part of a teacher’s job. 
Nowadays you’re working harder than ever. 
And that’s exactly why you owe yourself a 
summer vacation ...to build up your health, 
keep you feeling fit. 


But where to go, when the “North Western” 
offers so many grand vacation spots from 
which to choose? A problem? It could be. But 
isn’t... when you let our travel experts help 
you. Just fill in the coupon and we will gladly 
send you complete information, including 
costs, on any or all of the famous summer 
vacationlands described below .. . free, and 
without obligation. 


NORTH WOODS—The Land O’ Lakes 
a and beautiful, pine-scented woods. 
“———— Sports galore. Cool and restful. And 
but a short trip from Chicago. 


2 . 
oh 


BLACK HILLS—Deadwood! Rapid — 
City! The South Dakota Badlands! .“~;3-- 

There’s magic in those names...and # i. 
magic, too, in the genuine Old West 
atmosphere that still lives in the 
shadow of famous Mount Rushmore. 


COLORADO— Majestic peaks painted 
in a rainbow of colors! Here you can 
enjoy a perfect vacation at any one of 
scores of economical Dude Ranches 
and resorts. 


YELLOWSTONE —America’s most 

— vacation paradise. Towering (¢ ‘| 
peaks, deep canyons, geysers, native ae 

wild life. Circle Tours bring you all Pam 
of Yellowstone at budget cost. To 


ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
—3 great vacation thrills rolled into 
1...to bring you a variety of scenic 


enchantment. Here Nature truly out- 
does herself! 


SUN VALLEY—The “magic” valley! AY A 
Ideal summer or winter. Fishing, golf, J, a 


» . 
eve Sere 
o - 
“oe 
ed 
~ 


tennis, riding, swimming, ice skating, . ~; 
dancing. Low-priced accommodations. 


CALIFORNIA—Warm, healthful days 
and cool, refreshing nights. Historic 

missions, citrus groves, mountains, 
. vineyards . .. an endless wealth of 


ey sightseeing thrills! 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Mammoth 


forests, awe-inspiring peaks, thunder- = 
ing waterfalls, flowering valleys... 
they all go to make the Pacific North- 
west a scenic wonderland. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT. Go When You Want... Pay 
Later. No Down Payment. 


R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago and North Western Ry., Dept. 138 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Please send, without obligation, full infor- 
mation on vacationlands checked below: 
0 North Woods 0 Black Hills 
—) Colorado 0 Yellowstone 
0) Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon | 
C] Sun Valley OC California 
OC Pacific Northwest 


CHICAGO ayo NORTH WESTERN LINE 
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Folded Paper Ships 


(Continued from page 21) 


19. Do it again, so that there will bea 
triangular section projecting from each 
side of the square (Fig. 8). 

20. With the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand take hold of the point of 
the square at the upper left corner (A in 
Fig. 8) and fold it back over the thumb 
of the left hand so that it meets the 
point of the square at the lower right 
corner (B in Fig. 8). | 

21. Take hold of the point that ex- 
tends below, and lift it up and back 
until it is behind the right end of the 
ship (Fig. 10). 

22. Paste together the two loose por- 
tions on the right. 


Ghosts of the Plains 


(Continued from page 49) 


in a leisurely manner, recalling the daunt- 
less characters who have passed this way 
before and thinking of the prairies in 
their terms. 
possessed all the beauty and mystery of 
the boundless sea. Like the ocean it was 
swept with masses of things alive: thun- 
dering herds of buffalo that were days 
passing a given point, fleet and timid an- 
telope, ravenous wolves, long-eared rab- 
bits, and all kinds of birds, even to gulls. 
And today in Kansas one is still greeted 
by wild life that is distinctly of the 
plains: quail, prairie chickens, jack rab- 
bits, and prairie dogs. 

Fitting it is that at the eastern gate one 
enters the “prairie ocean” at Westport 
(Kansas City). Here, in their “prairie 
schooners,” adventuring souls set out on 
a voyage across the uncharted plains. 
Westport was the embarkation point. I 
shall follow the “caravans’ way leading 
down to Santa Fe” and visit the last stop 
on the outbound trail, Council Grove, 
to picture the outfits gathering for a 
westward cruise of approximately two 


months’ duration: Americans, French- 
Canadians, Mexicans, Indians; repairing, 
packing, organizing; eating, sleeping, 


laughing, swearing, fighting; they and 
their wagons, oxen, mules, horses. 

Lyons is the site of Quivira, where four 
hundred years ago Coronado and his Con- 
quistadores spent many days with friendly 
Indians, disappointed that after their ar- 
duous trek over the weary wastes they 
found no gleaming gold. To this section 
belong the tales of the Turk and Father 
Padilla. 

I shall see the most famous and bloody 
landmark on the road, Pawnee Rock, now 
a state park. Here,. with the rescued 
Comanche maiden whom his people had 
captured, rode Man Chief to within sight 
of the tepees of her own people. Coun- 
cils of war and peace have been held on 
this spot and many a white man’s “hair” 
has been taken. Here Kit Carson killed 
his mule, mistaking it for an Indian. 


A Test on Folk Songs 


(Continued from page 16) 


KEY 


. Three Blind Mice 

. Sweet Alice 

. Comin’ thro’ the Rye 

My Bonnie 

. Yankee Doodle 

. in Dixie Land 

. a chord divine 

. Aunt Dinah’s 

*Way Down upon the Swanee River 
10. Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair 
11. Home on the Range 

12. The Old Oaken Bucket 


CSAPNAYA YN 


To them the plains country - 


Wuy Not ENTER THE 1942 


yavel Ge ontest 


ofr THE INSTRUCTOR? 


Mi DESPITE all the schemes of all the 

war lords of Germany, Japan, and 
Italy, thousands of American teachers will 
be traveling in 1942. North America is 
still a good-sized continent, and teachers 
will still find travel one of the best ways 
to store up the reserve they need. 

This being the case, we are again con- 
ducting a Travel Contest, for the fifteenth 
successive year. We are offering you a 
choice of any of the publications of our 
company: as prizes for a 500-word letter 
telling WHERE you would like to go on 
your VACATION TRIP and WHY. 

As soon as you submit a manuscript, we 
will send you a copy of our catalog. If 
you win a prize, you mail us a list of the 
desired material (the total value depend- 
ing on the prize) and we fill the order. 
If a new or renewal subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR is included, other items can be 
figured at reduced rates if they are offered 
in combination with the magazine. For 
choice there is available a large and at- 
tractive selection of material that will be 
of the greatest practical value to you. 


Worth-while Recognition 


Recognition that means much to pro- 
fessional people comes with the announce- 
ment of awards—prizes and honorable 
mention. Such recognition was accorded 
by THE INStructor to 146 persons in 1941. 
And, as you know, winning letters are 
being published each month in the Travel 
Section of this magazine. 


These Groups Are Eligible 


The Contest is open to: teachers who are 
engaged in the practice of their profes- 
sion, or who are actual applicants for a 
position; to superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, school librarians, and anyone 
engaged in executive or secretarial work 
in the schools. (Exception: Not open to 
persons who have won a prize of more 
than $10 in any previous Travel Contest 
of THE INSTRUCTOR.) 


Contest Closes June 10 


This Contest closes in Dansville, N.Y.., 
June 10, 1942, at midnight. But why wait 
until June? You may feel hurried then. 
Better sit down now and compose your 
letter on “Where I Should Like to Go on 
My Vacation This Year ... and Why.” 
You may write as if to a friend. Mail at 
once. Awards will be made July 1. 


Points to Keep in Mind 
{| We shall be glad to have you consult 


travel folders when you are preparing to 
write, if you care to do so, but the letter 
should be your, own, not a collection of 
phrases that have appeared in print. 


§] THe Instructor will become the owner 
of all manuscripts submitted in this Con- 
test. None can be returned. 


{| Awards will be announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of the magazine. 


A number of the winning letters will 
appear in the Travel Section of THE 
INstRUCTOR during 1942-43. 


YOU HAVE A CHANCE TO WIN ONE OF THESE PRIZES 


Write a short letter on the topic: 
‘Where I Should Like to Go on My Vacation This Year .. . and Why” 


PRIZES 

First - - - 

Second- - - .* ce 
Third- - - - * ce 


3 Fourth,Each « ce 
6 Fifth,Each- « es 
25Sixth,Each ‘* ee 


Lokal cy pecckaos paki 


TOTAL 


- Owen Publications, Value $30.00 oe 30.00 


* 20.00 20.00 
« 15.00 15.00 
* 10,00 30.00 
ee 5.00 30.00 
ae 3.00 25.00 


- $200.00 


y A Few Simple Rules to Follow y 


1. Use business-size paper, 844” x 11”. 
2. On the first sheet, give: 


(a) Your full name. Examples: Miss 
Mary T. Jones; Emma L. (Mrs. Fred) 
Smith, John H. Brown. 


(b) Your educational position, includ- 
ing grade if you are a grade teacher; 
name and address of school. If your 
school is rural, so indicate and give its 
name or number and its post-office ad- 
dress. If you are not in an individual 
school, give name of school system as 
well as position you hold. If you have 
applied for a position, state where your 
application is filed. 


(c) Your mailing address before July 1. 
(d) Your mailing address after July 1. 


(e) List of places you would like to 
visit and, directly opposite, the names 
of the rail, bus, steamship, or air lines 
you would prefer to use on each part 


of your trip. If you would drive or 
ride in an automobile, give its make. 


3. Begin your letter on the second sheet. 
Type it, with double spacing; or write 
in ink clearly, without crowding. Use 
one side only of the paper. 


4. Write not less than 500 words, nor more 
than 600. 


5. At the end, attach this statement: “I 
hereby certify that this is my own origi- 
nal composition.” Sign your name. 


6. Send your letter, with first-class postage 
fully prepaid, as soon as it is written. 
It must reach us not later than June 10, 
1942. Address it to: 


W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor 
THE Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Company) 


Keep us informed of any later changes 
of address and position, for use in case we 
publish your travel letter. 
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LEARN 
BEAUTY 
SECRETS 


Here is a dignified, fas- 
cinating way to make a 
substantial extra income 
in your spare time—an 
income that will enable 
you to get those extra 
things that mean so 
much. Get your own cos- 
metics free in bonuses. 
A simple course of in- 
struction teaches you the 
art of correct make-up 
and skin care. Then, at 
once, you are ready to 
start a business of your 
own with nationally ad- 
vertised products. We 
train you, work with you 
and get you started. Send 
today for complete de- 
tails. No obligation on 
your part. Just write 
your name and address 
on a penny postcard. 


MRS, RUTH REED 
Beauty Counselors, Inc. 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

» Dept. 45 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssSSsssssssss 


TURN YOUR VACATION 
into 


S$$S$SSSSSH 


We train you, equip you and guarantee you 
$150 for 60 Days’ Work, $270 for 90 Days’ 
Work or $1200 for 300 Days’ Work. Addition- 
al earnings for successful work. We like teach- 
ers. They learn to earn in short order. Teach- 
ers say they like us, too, because we have enjoyed 
31 mutually happy and prosperous years of busi- 
ness dealings with some of the best of America’s 
educators, For instance, let us send you Mrs. 
Willey’s letter. She will tell you exactly what 
and how she earned. And others will tell you 
their experiences, Have a happy, prosperous 
summer, : 
Write today for these ‘‘True Experience Stories.’”’ 
EDUCATORS ASS’N, Inc., Commercial Pub- 
lishers 307 Sth Ave., New York City. Dept. D. 


S$S$$SSSSSSHSSHHSHSSSSHSSSHSSS$$SSSSHSSSS$$SH$S 


EXPERT TRAVEL SERVICE—NO CHARGE 
SMOKIES—GULF— FLORIDA— CALIFORNIA 


MEXIC BEST HOTELS $183 


FROM CHICAGO 


From Kansas City $162, St. Louis $174, San Antonio 
$128, New York City $215. 16 Days. Mexico City, 
Acapulco, Taxco, Xochimilco. Not a bus trip. 
Two Nights in Pullman, Leave every Saturday. 
Without Extra Days Visit Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, 
$215 from Chicago. Send for Folders. 


$323 Round Trip—Port to Rio, So. Amer. and return. 


MARNEL PALMER HOUSE _iéth Year 


CHICAGO State 6593 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


To Help You Teach 
Elementary Science and 
the Social Studies 


Indians (40) 
Insects (44) 


PAPPRPARAARAHAHAAHAAAAAPAAAANH 
PRAPARAAAPARLRAPAHRRARALAPRHFARKAHAHR 


Airplanes (1) 


merican 
Citizenship (57) 
Astronomy (8) 
Animals (3) 
Birds (32) 
Boats (12) 
Books (25) 
Character 
Education (31) 
Christmas 


City Life (15) 
Clothing (26) 
Colonial Life (50) 
Communication (2) 
Community Life (46) 
Cotton (55) 
Desert Life (41) 
The Earth’s 
Surface (51) 
Electricity (54) 
Eskimos (4) 
Exploring the 


Farm Life (14) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 

Fishing (13) 

Food (6) 

Grains (56) 

History of 
Democracy (59) 

Holland (23) 


Japan (45) 
Light (42) 
Lumbering (52) 
Wiexico (18) 
Milk (48) 
Music (83) 
National Parks (47) 
Natural 

Resources (16) 
Old Stone Age (53) 
Old World 

Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer Life (20) 
Plant Life (39) 
The Post Office (27) 
Rocks and 

Minerals (5) 
Safety Education (24) 
Science and 

Commerce (60) 
Science and 

Industry (58) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 
South America (22) 
Switzerland (43) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17) 
Trees (9) 
Weather (19) 
Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 


$ .30 Each 
‘4 or More, $.25 Each 


Order from 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
us DANSVILLE, N.Y. gees 


SPECIAL WORK FOR sSiset 


TEACHERS 


Earn up to $23 in a week and your own dresses Free. No canvass- 
ing, noinvestment. Write’fully giving age, dress size. 


Fashion Frocks, Inc., Dept. 35071, Cincinnati,O. 


Invitations — Announcements 
2 AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Wed d i n 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
rg ite two sets of envelopes 
: 00 Script Lettering - $3.50 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.0 


0 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Decoration Day Parades 


(Continued from page 23) 


and men watching the parade wear no 
hats. Remember to draw them hatless 
when the flag is passing. 

There are trees in the background of 
this picture. If you make a similar pic- 
ture, use green for the foliage rather than 
for coloring the clothes of the people. 
When you need a certain color for the 
background, it is usually well to omit it 
in the foreground. 

Important rules to remember are “dark 
against light” and “light against dark.” 
If this picture were colored, the trees 
would be painted light green for con- 
trast, because the hair on most of the 
children is dark. Since the flag has a 
dark blue field and red stripes, the hair 
on the boy holding it is light to show off 
better against the dark background. 

In the picture of the children walking 
four abreast, it would be best to draw 
the boy who is leading the parade first. 
Then draw the persons nearest you in 
each of the rows, and color them. Now 
sketch and color the second one in each 


row, making their hair and their skirts. 


or trousers different in color from those 
of the children next to them. Then 
draw the third and finally the fourth 
persons in each row, coloring them as 
described. 

Notice that the feet of the children 
nearest you do not slant up on the pa- 
per as much as the feet of those who 
are farther away. 

Suggestions for other parade pictures. 

1. People sitting on porches and in 
windows looking at a parade. 

2. A parade with horses. 

3. Mothers and fathers holding small 
children so they may see the parade. 

4, Floats in a parade. 

5. Cobblestone or brick streets. 

There are so many things one can draw 
in parade pictures. You will think of 
many more ideas and enjoy drawing them. 


What to Do with the 


Frontispiece and Posters 
(See pages 7, 20, and 24) 


(Page 7.) The American Red Cross 
Headquarters is one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings in Washington, D.C., and 
also one of the most significant. It ex- 
emplifies all the fine things that the or- 
ganization is doing in the world today, 
both in large-scale activities and work in 
the smallest towns. Displayed on the 
bulletin board, this picture should inspire 
appreciation of the Red Cross, and stimu- 
late worth-while discussion on community 
co-operation and fellowship, democracy 
and patriotism. 

(Page 20.) “But what can we do in 
the rain?” someone will ask when this 
poster is shown. Let the children talk 
about the differences between sunny-day 
and rainy-day activities, and the impor- 
tance of being properly dressed for the 
latter. Tell how English people enjoy the 
out-of-doors in spite of rain; and if you 
have This England, by Mary Ellen Chase 
(Macmillan), read aloud the delightful 
chapter on weather. 

(Page 24.) First of all, use this poster 
to check up on the organization of your 
classroom. Is everyone really responsible 
for some definite duty, or do you do the 
odd jobs yourself? Now display the 
poster. After discussing daily tasks and 
special duties, like gardening and spring 
cleanup, ask someone to name the verbs 
in the poster. Older pupils may look up 
definitions; younger pupils will need to 
have the terms explained. Then lead the 
class to understand how doing one’s job 
helps one to be a good citizen, even when 
performing ordinary tasks. 


Again We Welcome 
American Visitors ! 


A Cy industry and our people are pledged 
As to Victory, but La Province de Québec lacks 
none of that Old World charm for which it is 


renowned. Come this year! 


From the City of Québec, America’s Gibraltar, 
youll set out through the fascinating country 
of creaking bullock carts . .. Norman windmills 
» « « picturesque outdoor bake-ovens. Through 
fashionable watering-places you'll reach the rug- 
ged coast, where mountains pile into the sea... 
_ tiny fishing villages dot the shore ... and all the 
grandeur of ocean and sky opens new vistas of 
adventure to the traveler. Nowhere will you find 
a holiday like it . . . nowhere will you find sights 
to compare with that of La Roche Percée, Ile 
Bonaventure .. . land’s end at Gaspé. 


Enjoy this famous tour! Friendly French Cana- 
dians welcome you. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED BY U.S. CITIZENS 
NO TOLLS ON PROVINCIAL BRIDGES 
NO INDIVIDUAL LIQUOR PERMITS REQUIRED 


HERE, VACATION DOLLARS GO FARTHER DUE TO 
THE RATE OF EXCHANGE 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply to your home travel agency, automobile 
club, Chamber of Commerce, railway, steamship or bus office, La Province de 
Quebec Tourist Bureau, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or direct to 


Li ROVINCE DE 


TOURIST BUREAU 


QUEBEC CANADA 


MONEY FOR YOUR SUMMER VACATION! 


You can earn it easily as a representative for THE INSTRUCTOR 
and other leading magazines. Hundreds of teachers have used 
this easy way to add to their incomes. We supply all necessary 
equipment and give free instructions. Our commissions are lib- 
eral, and opportunity is afforded to clear, through our magazine 
agency, orders for all magazines desired for either personal or 
professional use. Assignments are frequently made for summer- 
school work and meetings of teachers. Apply to us immediately. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Subscription Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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IN THESE SERENE MOUNTAINS 


f) wo STRENGTH 


MERICA needs you... but 
America needs you strong 

and fit in body and mind to carry 
on your work efficiently. So we 
say, come, for a while, to North 
Carolina. In these serene majes- 
tic mountains ... beside cool 
lakes and streams... you may 
enjoy your favorite outdoor 
sport: golf, fishing, swimming, 
boating, horseback riding, hik- 
ing...or just relax. It will do 
you (and your family) a world 
of good and you will go back 
fresh and fit for the job that’s 
ahead. For those historically 
minded, there is the romantic 
Coastal section ... many an his- 
toric shrine ...and some of the 
best Coastal and Inlet fishing in 
America. North Carolina is close 
to you. Rates are reasonable and 
the variety of accommodations 
fit any pocketbook. 

Mail coupon today. 


BOE 


WORTH 7 


Governor’s Hospitality Committee, 
?2°9, Dept. of Conservation and 
Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Gentlemen: Please send me official booklet, 


“NORTH CAROLINA, VARIETY VACATIONLAND” 


Name 


Address 
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A Music Test 


(Continued from page 17) 


KEY 
T, 4.-T r Aas ig 10. F 
Tr 5. F go: 7 kis 4, 
F 627 9. F Fie 
. Signature 5. triple 9. whole 
three 6. half 10. two 
1S 7.. two 
. one 8. time 


A Test on Health 


(Continued from page 17) 


KEY 

FT 5. F So. F 3.5 1 
2...T 6. F 10. ok 14. T 
35°F p eae i, ‘7 155° 
— i | eg ¥ a2.) 1 £6.61 
Lb 2. a 3: b 4.¢ 

1.“ ¥er.25.- No 9. Yes? 13. %¥es 
2. Yes 6. Yes 10. Yes 14. No 
Fires 75 Ne:...11+-No: 15.. Ne 
4. No 8. Yes 12. Yes 16. Yes 


A Test on the 
Hawaiian Islands 


(Continued from page 17) 
KEy 


. north 

. eight 

. Hawaii 

. 6,000 and 7,000 


Oahu 
Molokai 


Kauai 


. Oahu 

. mountainous 

. Hawaii 

. farming 

. sugar 

. pineapples 

. Hawaii 

. the United States 
. Oahu 

. favorable 


. Oahu, Hawaii 


19. ships of every type and size 
20. 2,080 

Mila eR Aas TS 7 a ¥ 
Be Bar Ae TD 260 Te Ber B 10. F 


A Test in Dictionary Study 


(Continued from page 17) 


KEY 
1. like 3. many 5. after 
2. good 4. catch 6. before 
air friend school 
butter hurt store 
child jump train 
church money winter 
factory please write 
1. ripple, rise, risk, river, road 
2. fossil, found, foundation, 
fountain, fourteen, fox 

. listen t climb b honest h 
know k often t ascend c 

. boat a bear e head a 
build u loaf a trail i 

. LA 5. A 9. A 
a 6. A 10. S 
3, A 7A ki. 
4.5S 8. A 12. A 
1. to 5. new 9. by 
2. no 6. wood 10. weak 
3. eight 7. hour 11. hear 
4, sea 8. tail 


see ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


when yar come ta New York 


eed 
RR RS RR SS 


View of the Hudson 
Sam, River and New Jersey 

N from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


YK GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 
You haven’t seen New York until you’ve 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t 
seen Rockefeller Center until you’ve taken 
the Guided Tour, including all points of 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Special Guided Tour, including Observation 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 


THE OLD WEST 


stays Young IN THE| OOM 


PM Cr VACATION ADVENTURE is geared high in the Black Hills of South 

. A <> Dakota — 7242 feet above sea level, if you please. Tapestried with spruce 

by > and pine, these tall peaks hold in their embrace awesome canyons and 

Y . caves, clear cold streams, crystal lakes, and healing springs. Here the hearty 

VV 4 Western spirit colors all sports — echoes of Gold Rush Days still resound. And 
Via then the “‘Shrine of Democracy’ ” rising from Mt. Rushmore and the eerie Bad- 
av fe lands, mysterious *‘other world’’. COME! — Here Western hospitality, great f un, 
" hoe forest quiet, frontier legend, and science itself, invite you to a glorious vacation! 


- - - See your railroad or travel agent or write A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director, 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, Pierre, South Dakota 


TO HELP YOU TEACH 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
HANDBOOKS 


Each (96 pages, 7 in. by 10 in.) bound in 
bristol board, with cover design in colors. 
Price, postpaid: $.50; only $.35 when add- 
ed to your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 
A convenient coupon is on our third cover. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES FOR ALL GRADES 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR ALL GRADES 
SAFETY ACTIVITIES FOR ALL GRADES 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES FOR ALL GRADES 
ACTIVITIES FOR ALL GRADES 
TESTS FOR INTERMEDIATE AND 

UPPER GRADES 
SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
HANDWORK FOR ALL GRADES 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Far from the Crowd 


(Continued from page 55) 


Mexico’s Padilla says: *The United 
States of America has only to fear 


the oceans. In the lands to the north Away from the smoky city, the rush of 
and south, this great country has trafic, and the Diesel engines which day 
only friends.”’ and night hum loudly of defense, I want 
the peace which comes from a talk with 
Old Joe. He is the owner of the clut- ? ~ : 
tered store where red flannels and hoops : , FOOT RE ST 
still dustily grace the shelves without | | SOE 
’ 

anyones seeming to care that they are 
passé! 

Old Joe and our “believe-it-or-not” 
ferryman (who, although he has traveled 
most of his long life—on the ferry—has 
never been thirty miles from home) have 
had time to think, and from them one 


can develop a philosophy which includes 
se oes FOOT RESTS 
I want once more to see the frank, 


open faces of the young people as they 
gather for the Saturday night square Ps 


We 
| Fags es 
Kripp en dorf 


dances. The girls, with gay copies of the 
resorters' gowns, giggle and chatter as 
they keep an eye out for their favorite 


swains. The boys, faces scrubbed until 
they shine, shyly step up for their “pard- And Foot Rests for eye appeal, too! You'll be intrigued 


ners” as Old Joe starts the fiddle and Ed by their beautiful new colors and materials. You'll get 


Foot H Gppiness 


importantly calls the dances. deep satisfaction from their Four-Spot Comfort and 
Those who wish may join the crowd at Veriflexible construction. In war as in peace, Foot Rest 
) popular resorts, but give me the uplift values are always highest. You active, well-groomed 
which lasts through the year from a va- women will want to try on Foot Rests before you 


cation in the northland. buy another pair of shoes. Write today for free 


style folder and list of Foot Rest dealers. 


To 
MMIIEX A Test on Canada 


ON THIS SUMMER’S (Continued from page 16) 


SANDRA 


$495 $ 
Gee 
Slightly Higher Denver West 


KEY 
41 41 
I. 1. Ottawa BARBARA KENT 
2. Quebec, Montreal ' 
3. Toronto 
4. nine, two 
In these days of strife and toil your ye rious 
ce 77 = ’ 
furlough is as necessary as those a pe 
given to members of our armed ea ees 
forces. It should be enjoyed in a 9. Four 
peaceful land, where the benign | I. 1. c 3. b 5. b 
influence of hospitable people and 2. a 4. a and d 6. a 
. sie ; BE Psa Tee CeO: FB 
gracious living bring the rest and oe Tr can T 
i 5 cagiictis 14. 
relaxation that revitalize. eT ae ee UR Te 
der B oR Pee haoR 


This summer visit cool Mexico. 
Here you can laze through sunny 
days in a wondrous land of flowers 
and unparalleled scenery. Fasci- 
nating indeed are the picturesque A Patriotic Test 
Indian and Spanish customs. Cares 

will drop from your shoulders in (Continued from page 16) 


this land of romance, and you will Kry 
return renewed in health and vigor Our Flag 
for the job ahead. i: F 6. F 1. F 
Plan to attend some of Mexico’s rs : “ Ht = : 
world famous lecturecourseson art, | 4 7 9. T 4, F 
music and the sciences. | 5, F 10. T poh gi 
Mexico, a good neigh- Our Government 
bor, is just next door to} 1. 1. July 4, 1776 
you. There are no re- 2. Virginia 
strictions, no passport is 3. New Jersey 
required and you may 4. Washington 
§. Constitution 
go-as-you-please, or 6: Sepeens Coust 
take one of the many Fas 
delightful, all-expense, 8. Senate; House of Representatives 
escorted tours. 9. overdue 
10. tariff 
See your Travel Agent 11. twenty-one 
or write today for free, 12. Bill of Rights 
illustrated booklet. 13. Nineteenth 


14. Democratic; Republican 
15. Fifteenth 
16. Preamble 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


TOURIST DEPARTMENT IL. : : 3 : 5. E 
DOLLAR MEXICAN. TOURIST ‘ie 1 * 6. I 
BUYS MORE ASSOCIATION te 5. F + iy ati ey 
IN Mexico, D: F. Mexico ok 6. F 10. T 
3. F - Pity bi. 
” Sag § S..8F V2 
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@ Tuts YEAR —relax and make the 
most of vacation. Fast trains, planes 
and buses make Maine close at hand. 
And as soon as you hit the Pine 
Tree State —you’re in the midst of 
vacation land. 

There’s rugged, rocky coast-line. 
There are wide, sandy ocean beaches 
with gentle surf, deep pine-scented 
woods, and towering mountains. 
Sparkling lakes and shaded streams. 

Hike, camp, ride, play tennis or 
golf. Swim, sail and fish in salt water 
or fresh. Cool nights bring glorious 
rest. Famous hotels and comfortable 
tourist homes make you welcome. 
Maine food is justly famous. Plan a 
Maine vacation. 

Recognized colleges offer summer 
courses for master’s degree in Arts 
and Education ... 
B.S. and A.B. degrees 
for normal school 
graduates and under- 
graduates. Mail the 
coupon. 


| : 
FE IN MAINE! 
cece 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 543 St. John St., Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new, illustrated Official Maine 
Vacation Guide for 1942. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LI 


Street 


City. State 


WELCOME TO 


Pee Se eee ee 


Have fun and rest at this world-famous spa. 
Golf with new friends... ride or hike along 
woodland trails, dance or swim. Revitalize 
with healthful mineral baths and PLUTO 
Spring Water. Write for FREE BOOKLET! 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS Aodel 
FRENCH LICK, IND. e T. D. Taggart, Pres. 


Ohe 
CURTIS HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS 
In Beautiful Minnesota 


Recommended by 
Duncan Hines 
In “‘Lodging for a Night”’ 


Rooms from $2.50 
all with soft 


water baths. 


Folders sent on request 
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Snapshots in Your 
Classroom 


(Continued from page 1 5 ) 


The children will not mind. Perhaps 
they will come to regard your favorite 
corner as a sort of photographic studio. 
A modern schoolroom, with a row of 
tall windows along one side, provides a 
considerable amount of natural illumina- 
tion. Older rooms, with smaller win- 
dows, often have light from two sides. 
In most schoolrooms, raising the shades 
high usually admits enough light for good 
snapshots with a camera loaded with fast 
film and equipped with a moderately fast 
lens. For the technically minded, it may 
be said that this means a shutter speed of 


1% of a second and a lens opening of 


£:4.5. The camera should be loaded with 
Super XX or Superpan Press film. 

In pictures taken by light from the 
windows, overhead lights will help. ‘The 
children’s faces should be turned toward 
the windows, but should ordinarily not 
be in direct sunlight. Open books and 
large sheets of drawing paper reflect con- 
siderable light upon the faces of young- 
sters working at them. 

If the camera lens is not fast enough 
for the normal lighting in the room, re- 
sort to time exposures or artificial light. 
For a time exposure, the camera must be 
anchored on a desk or tripod, and the 
subjects must keep perfectly quiet for a 
few seconds. This arrangement works 
beautifully in making pictures of things 
children have constructed, but is not so 
easy for the girls and boys themselves. 
Facial expressions have a way of becom- 
ing pretty wooden in such pictures. One 
effective picture that can be made by a 
time exposure is of a child with his back 
to the camera, supposedly working at a 
blackboard or an easel. 

Photoflood lamps and flash bulbs are 
the most convenient sources of artificial 
light. The former are inexpensive and 
work well when the directions that come 
with them are followed. They have the 
disadvantages of requiring extension 
cords, and bridge lamps or similar light- 
ing equipment, and of disturbing the 
room more than any other procedure. 

Flash bulbs create less distraction, and 

are easy to use, especially when the cam- 
‘era is equipped to open the shutter and 
fire the bulb at the same instant. Several 
inexpensive cameras are now made with 
such an attachment. The same cameras 
may be used without bulbs for ordinary 
daylight snapshots and for time exposures. 
A single flash bulb is good for just one 
picture; but if it is used according to 
instructions you can be reasonably cer- 
tain of a well-lighted picture. 

Some experimenting may be mecessary 
before you find the combination of light- 
ing, camera, and film that meets your 
needs. A camera-wise friend with a light 
meter can help you avoid serious errors, 
and the proprietor of your camera shop 
will be glad to give you advice after your 
first attempt. But modern picturemak- 
ing has become so simple that only a little 
practice should enable you to get -excel- 
lent pictures. 

Whether you think your results are 
good or not, the girls and boys are quite 
sure to like them. Their parents will 
probably want duplicates, and will be 
glad to pay your photofinisher for pre- 
paring them. As for yourself, you will 
want your better negatives enlarged. 

Your prints not only will find their 
way into your photo album, but will be 
welcomed by your local newspaper. Send 
the editor glossy prints, five by seven 
inches in size. Your pictures may also 
dress up the term papers you. write for 
summer-session and extension courses, 
illustrate that magazine article you plan 
to write, and—by no means least—show 
your principal and superintendent what 
a good teacher you are. 


ARKANSAS 


Hotel Eastman 


Healthful Hot Springs offers rest, 
relaxation, mountain trails, canoeing, 
golf, tennis, horseback riding in Hot 
Springs National Park. World-famed 
curative mineral baths in hotel. Week- 
ly rates from $10.50, for single room. 
Write for folder. W. E. Davis, Mer. 


COLORADO 


Rocky Mountain National Park 


Chalet-Ranch, Estes Park, in heart of the 
Rockies. Friendly, informal. All the fun of 
a dude ranch .. horseback riding, hiking on 
piney trails, steak fries, golf. Delicious food. 
Write for illustrated literature. 1730 Glenarm, 
Denver, Colo. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Hotel Plaza, North Ave. and Clark St. Over- 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park. All 
rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Single; $3.00, 
Double. Large rooms and suites for groups of 
4 or more from $1.25 per person. Write for 
folder and guide. Free Parking. 


MINNESOTA 


Gull Lake, Brainerd 


Roberts Pine Beach Hotel. FREE 18-Hole 

* Golf, Riding, Tennis, Boats, Sandy Beach, all at 

door. Minnesota’s Finest Resort. $40 week up, 

each, 2 in Room; $50 week up, Single, in- 

cluding delicious meals. Housekeeping Cottages 
also. Write A. L. Roberts, Rochester, Minn. 


Lake Geneva, Alexandria 


Roberts Geneva Beach Hotel. FREE Golf, 
Riding, Boats. Safe, Sandy Beaches at door. 
Modern Rooms and Cottages. $28 to $35 per 
week, each, 2 in Room; $30 to $40 Single, in- 
cluding delicious meals. Write A. L. Roberts, 
Rochester, Minn. 


NEW YORK 


New York City 


Hotel Bryant, on Broadway at 54th Street. 
Next door to Times Square. Comfortable, dis- 
tinctively furnished rooms with bath and ra- 
dio. Daily—$2 single, $3 double, $4 for 3 per- 
sons, $5 for 4 persons. Special Weekly Rates. 3 
moderate-priced restaurants. Write for folder T. 


New York City 
Hotel Chesterfield 


School Teachers 
Welcome! See New 
York from the Ho- 
tel Chesterfield, 130 
West 49th Street, 
at Radio City in 
Times Square. Ac- 
commodations for 
1,000 guests. Room 
with private bath 
and radio, $2.50 per 
day (same rate for 
1 or 2 persons). 
Write for _ illus- 
trated booklet. 


a 
130 W. 49th St., N.Y. City 


New York City 


SOS ae OOS 


Hotel Great Northern 


Conveniently located in midtown New 
York. Near Radio City, theatres, and 
fine shops. Large, attractive rooms. 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.75; double from 
$3.85. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 


New York City 
— "5 Henry Hudson Hotel 

353 West 57th St. 
Headquarters of 
American Women’s 
Assn. Floors for 
women. Pool, gym- 
nasium, studios. 
1200 rooms’ with 
bath. Weekly single 
$12.75 up, double 
$17 up. Daily single 
$2.50 up, double 
$3.50 up. Special 
student rates. All- 
expense tours. 3 
. restaurants. 


Parkside Hotel 


Comfort reigns 
“in this 300-room 
i hotel overlooking 
New York’s only 
> private park, famed 
for generations. 
Convenient to busi- 
ness, shops, amuse- 
ments. Noted for 
i delicious cuisine in 
» 4 beautiful restau- 
Mm rant at popular 
& prices. Single from 
¢ $2. Knott Manage- 
ment. 18 Gramercy 
Park South. 


New York City 
Piccadilly Hotel 
45th St., West of 

B’way. 700 large, 

delightful rooms all 

with bath, radio, 
circulating iced wa- 
ter. Near theatres, 

Radio City. Conven- 

ient to rail and bus 

terminals, subways. 

Daily Rates from 

$2.50. Famous Cir- 

cus Bar. Write for 

Booklet. Roy Moul- 

ton, Manager. 


New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 8 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


New York City 
Hotel Woodstock 
127 West 43rd St. 
Teachers find this 
popular Times Sq. 
hotel convenient to 
shops, theatres, ex- 


transporta- 
Fine accom- 
modations. Excel- 
lent clientele. Two 
moderately priced 
Restaurants. Rooms 
with private bath 
from $2.50 single; 
$3.50 double. With 
running water from 
$1.50. Booklet. 


press 
tion. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Mts.—Buck Hill Falls 


The Inn 


3 hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia by rail or motor. 4,000-acre 
estate of scenic splendor in the peace- 
ful Poconos—every facility for rest 
and recreation. Utmost in sports. Se- 
lected clientele. Car unnecessary. N.Y. 
Office, 680 Fifth Ave., CIrcle 5-5620. 


QUEBEC PROVINCE 


Tadoussac 


New Tadoussac Hotel 


A brand-new resort hotel ‘where the 
Saguenay joins the St. Lawrence. Fire- 
proof. Outdoor pool... golf... ten- 
nis. Six fishing lakes. American Plan, 
$7 up Single, $12 up Double. Special 
Weekly Rates. Season: June 27 to Sept. 
10. Fred C. Brown, Resident Manager. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Watch Hill " 


Ocean House. Opens about June 20. Breeze- 
cooled. Bathing from your room on private 
beach. All water sports. Tennis, etc. Dancing 
in ballroom and cocktail lounge. Clientele Re- 
stricted. American Plan Rates from $6.50. Spe- 
cial Teacher Rates. N.Y. Office: MOhawk 4-1434. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Beach ; 

The Cavalier. 250 acres of seashore, golf 
courses, games, bridle paths—everything in 
one place, no car needed. Restricted Clientele. 
American Plan. Social Events, Dances. Roland 


Eaton, Managing Director. When writing ask 
for Booklet 18. 


W illiamsburg 


Williamsburg Inn and Lodge. Visit Colonial 
Williamsburg—a living and authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s great 18th century 
cities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
from $2, at the Inn from $7. Fine food. 
New York Office, 680 Fifth Ave. ClIrcle 6-8896. 


Ce cB UE GE OR RY lie A RC Nt a eu ei ll A a ee 


EARN REAL MONEY 


and Travel 
THIS SUMMER VACATION 


Here is an opportunity to earn more money than your salary as 
a teacher! easant summer employment will provide you with 
extra funds. Guaranteed Income to Those Who Qualify. 
Write, giving teaching experience, when your school closes, 
education and church affiliation. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO,, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


a i Ln ns nn Sees 


VARIED MATERIALS FOR 


Closing Day 


Complete - Inexpensive - Helpful 
© 
Closing Day Exercises--For All Grades 


Has nearly 200 selections. Suggested programs, 
plays, exercises, for Closing Day in all grades; 
and specimen parts for grade graduation programs. 


Last Day of School in the Primary Grades 


An all-round guide—43 recitations; 6 welcomes; 
12 songs; 10 dialogues and plays; 12 rhymed spe- 
cialties; 4 dramatized stories; 5 seasonal nov- 
elties; 7 dances and drills; 4 closing selections. 


Closing Day in the Primary Grades 


Everything you need: 61 monologues and recita- 
tions; 33 exercises, dialogues, and playlets; 
6 drills and marches; 13 songs; 4 pantomimes. 


Each Book: $.40 Postpaid 
For additional material, see third cover 
eS 
Order from 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y.. 
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Whole Note’s March 


(Continued from page 32) 


he climbs up on top of it. If not, be 
goes off stage.) 

FOUR-FOUR TIME—Now, I'll go on 
putting you in your places. You twins, 
I’m ready for you. 

(Half Notes remove their symbols 
from around their necks and pin them to 
their proper places on the backdrop.) 

SECOND HALF NOTE—TIhere. How is 
that? 

(Pianist plays the two notes and re- 
peats them. See the first two measures of 
“A Marching Song.”’) 

FOUR-FOUR TIME—You boys are need- 
ed twice. Now what shall we do about 
that? 

FIRST HALF NOTE (reaching inside bis 
blouse and bringing out a note with its 
black stem rolled up around it)—It’s 
lucky we always carry spares. (He pins 
his note in place in the second measure. 
His twin does the same. Then the two 
sit down cross-legged under the first and 
second measures.) 

FOUR-FOUR TIME—Quarter Notes, all 
four of you, please come here, and don’t 


jump around. 


(The Quarter Notes pin their symbols 
on the staff very evenly. Then they sit 
cross-legged on the floor beneath their 
measure.) 

FOUR-FOUR TIME—Now, Whole Note, 
it is your turn. 

WHOLE NOTE (places his symbol in the 
fourth measure and sits beneath it)— 
Don’t forget your own position, Time. 

FOUR-FOUR TIME—Oh, no. I won’t 
forget. I’m going to be right here not 
far from you. (He takes his place against 
the background, standing next to Treble 
Clef.) 

(Pianist plays “A Marching Song.”) 

FOUR-FOUR TIME (clapping his hands 
delightedly, in even four-four time)— 
There! We've got everyone together for 
the march. If only the children would 
come now. 

(The sound of voices and running feet 
is heard and the Marchers enter.) 

poy—Hear that perfectly splendid 
march! 

GIRL—Did you ever hear such a lively 
tune? Come, everybody, choose your 
partners, and well march to it. What 
fun that will be! 

FOUR-FOUR TIME (leaning forward so 
that the whole staff can see him)— 
Everybody help the Marchers. (He be- 
gins to clap.) One, two, three, four. 

(Marchers begin.) 

FIRST HALF NOTE (claps)—One, two— 

SECOND HALF NOTE (claps)—three, 
four. 

FIRST QUARTER NOTE (claps) —One— 

SECOND QUARTER NOTE (claps) —two— 

THIRD QUARTER NOTE (claps )—three— 

FOURTH QUARTER NOTE (claps)—four. 

(Whole Note, clapping louder than all 
the others, begins.to sing the words to 
“A Marching Song.” With the first line 
of the song, all join in—Notes, Signs, and 
Marchers alike.) 

(If some other simple march melody is 
substituted, the children may sing the 
following song.) 

ALL-— 

Half Notes, Quarters, 
Children gay 

March as Time doth 
Show the way. 


Whole Note thought 
To make us so; 
Claps and sings 

As on we go. 


Marching, marching 
To a rhyme, 
Marching, marching, 
Clapping time. 


NoTE: Words and music for “A 
Marching Song” are on page 31 of THE 
Instructor for January 1942. 


Help Them Grow 


STRAIGHT 
STRONG! 


RICH IN MILK CALCIUM, DARI-RICH 


helps grow strong straight bones and sound teeth— 
priceless assets to every child. Rich in milk protein, 
Dari-Rich helps cover these strong bones with good 
muscles! And because children love its marvelous | 
chocolate flavor, they take Dari-Rich in preference 


kik BK Kw eR 


Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


IN 


“ to any other drink! Give your students the benefits of FLAVORED DRINK” 


this nourishing dairy drink! 


Bottled and Delivered 


By YOUR Local Dairy 


Dari-Rich is handled in your 
school Junchroom just as you would 
any other dairy drink. 


BOWE Y’Si 


401 W. SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 
4368 District Bivd., Vernon, Cal. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that 
will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the 


without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. Why not play safe 
this year? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over the un- 
expected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness at home or away. 
This Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give 
you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


JUST MAIL THIS C 


To BOWEY’S INC. 
401 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADDRESS 


- PE OS 


long summer vacation and well into thé fall. Think of it! Protection 
for more than six long months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or send 


coupon. No agent will call. 


DO AS SCHOOL DIETICIANS ADVISE 


Please send me, without charge, the “Report on Nutritive and 
Health Value of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored Dairy Drink.” 


NA ME ogg 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


THE SCHOOL | 
LUNCH ROOM. 


BOOKLET SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST! 
“INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 


OF NUTRITIVE AND HEALTH 
VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 


by the eminent food authority 
FREDERIC DAMRAU, M. D. 


OUPON! 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 499 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


—-— —FREE INFORMATION COUPON- — — 
To the T.C.U., 499 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE 


to Teachers 


identification 

Tag for Your Traveling Bag. 
Has space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. We have only a 
limited number, but as long as they 
last they are free to teachers. 


SEND THE COUPON 


. oe Wee ee es 


ey School. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me, without obligation, the whole 


story and the free bag tag. 


oe OL CRS a eee a Grade Tt 


REY @GGPOOn MES! os Fie ei aed 


Refresh yourself in mind and body with a 
vacation in Denver... the friendly city in the 
sky. In the peace of Denver’s mountain parks, 
embracing 20,000 acres of beauty and gran- 
deur, you'll find respite from tension and 
worry. See the Central City Play Festival, July 
5-26, exciting rodeos, thundering waterfalls 
... Or relax in air-cooled comfort, with the 
snow-crowned Rockies towering before you. 
Excellent train, bus, and air schedules. 


Welcome NEA Delegates to Mile-High Denver 


WHERE YOU GET UP IN THE CLOUDS... MT. EVANS 


Cb CONVENTION AND 
iz VISITORS BUREAU 
570 Seventeenth Street, Denver, COLORADO 


Send (_) attractively illustrated booklet of Denver and Denver 
Mountain Parks. ( ) Data on Univ. of Denver Summer School. 


NAME 


_- 
it id ie 


A. 250-ACRE~ SEASIDE 
“DOMINION OF PLEASURE” 


250 acres of seashore, private 
beach, golf courses, games and gar- 
dens—everything to make a complete 
vacation right in one place, no car 
needed. Easy to reach by plane, 
train or bus. Fireproof steel, con- 
crete and brick construction. Re- 
stricted clientele. Reasonable Amer- 
ican Plan rates. Notable cuisine. 


Write for Booklet 13 


Want a Government Job? 
Begin $1260—$2100 a Year 


War program means thousands of appointments. 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K228, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two 
page book with list of positions for teachers. You 
will get full particulars telling what to do to 
qualify for appointment. 


Tor HOTEL POSITIONS 
si ager, Desk = 
ee erie beoper ~ a Vacation FREE ae 
otels. Four week course. No experience re- CATA 
quired. No extra charge for Placement. : 
Hotel Exten. Div., Desk H, me by Wabash,Chicago (-., 


j 


ee | 
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* TREASURE-TROVE * 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 34% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a thrte-cent 


stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send requests slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


371. ABC of Flying 


A simple, illustrated explanation of the 
principles involved in airplane construc- 
tion and operation is given in a set of 
classroom exercises that any teacher can 
carry out—offered by Model Airplane 
News for 5 cents. Wings, Stability, Con- 
trols, and Power are demonstrated with 
such familiar materials as cardboard, 
pencils, and rubber bands, from which 
pupils make miniature planes. 


372. The Right Foods 


A large colored wall chart (30” x 38”) 
showing “The Right Foods,” based on the 
United States Government’s Guide to 
Good Nutrition, is issued by the American 
Meat Institute. With it goes a supply of 
smaller black-and-white posters, on the 
reverse of which is “A Quick Lesson in 
Good Nutrition.” How many copies do 
you need for your pupils? 


373. “Any Bonds Today?” 


A poster in red, white, and blue (15” x 
20” in size), showing Uncle Sam consult- 
ing his wrist watch—this is a 1942 Uncle 
Sam!—and remarking that there’s “no 
better time” to buy United States Defense 
Bonds and Stamps, is being distributed to 
teachers by the Gruen Watch Company. 


374. Vamonos! (Let’s Go!) 


Intensified interest in Mexico has neces- 
sitated a new edition of Sunshine over 
the Border, presenting impressions of a 
visit to our neighbor across the Rio 
Grande. [Illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, and maps, it contains not only 
descriptive text but Notes for the Trav- 
eler, a Bibliography, and a Pronunciation 
List of Spanish and Indian place names. 
The booklet is issued by the Tourist De- 
partment of the Mexican Government 
and the Mexican Tourist Association. 


375. The Red, White, and Blue 


“Old Glory” in colors against a blue 
sky, in a 3” x 344” print (one of a group 
of five designs), is offered teachers by the 
Art Extension Press.. You can’t have too 
many flags, these days. 


376. Curious and Curiouser 


“Why are there no two human beings 
exactly alike?” This and 199 other ques- 
tions on scientific facts are asked in a 
Quiz Yourself booklet based on compila- 
tions of distinguished scientists. The An- 
Swers are in a separate 46-page booklet. 
Both will be sent by Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Series, Inc. 


377. Molasses and Iron 


Lithographed drawings worthy of fram- 
ing illustrate a practical four-page lesson 
sheet on Molasses—W hat It Is, intended 
for classroom use. With it the American 
Molasses Company sends an_ illustrated 
booklet of thirty-three recipes under the 
heading A New Way Every Day to Enjoy 
Iron. Molasses is described as “an out- 
standing source of the type of iron that 
the body can best use for making red 
blood.” 


378. Air-Raid Handbook 


How to spot enemy planes, what to do 
when a blackout alarm or an air-raid 
alarm is sounded, how to treat incendiary 
bombs, and other practical information 
for the war emergency is contained in a 
34-page Air Raid Pocket Guide which is 
illustrated by large-size photographs of 
the principal types of American war 
planes, silhouettes of Allied and Axis 
planes, and warcraft insignia. The Guide 
is offered teachers at a reduction—10 
cents a copy—by Penn Publishing Com- 
pany (quantity prices on application). 


379. In the Southwest 


Over a period of four centuries, New 
Mexico has seen a procession of adventur- 
ous and romantic characters build up a 
remarkable record of history and legend. 
The State Tourist Bureau offers a large 
picture map in full color, 17” x 22”, 
showing “Battlefields of the Conquista- 
dores”; a 1942 Highway Map of the state; 
and an illustrated booklet, New Mexico, 
Land of Enchantment, containing many 
pictures—of Indian life, ranch scenes, 
ruins of prehistoric peoples, natural 
marvels, and man’s accomplishments. 


SPRING INTO ACTION 


at P. M. 


Shake the dust from your golf 


clubs. 


Bring your riding togs. 


Good riding, driving, and hiking 
are ahead at Pocono Manor. In- 


door sports, too. 
“ woman, what food!—farm fresh. 
—— Start spring right; start for P. M. 
=“. today—with your family. 
e 


And man or 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 
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C) AVAILABLE AT SPECIAL PRICES TO INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Price of each item: $1.00, postpaid; to INSTRUCTOR subscribers, $.80, postpaid 


The Instructor 
SYMBOLS OF 
DEMOCRACY 

POSTERS 


These ten photographic posters present 
buildings and objects symbolizing the 
very heart of our American democracy. 


SS 


K high 41 Bord | The Instructor 


> 


RHYTHM BAND 
BOOK 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


A rhythm-band manual—how to organize, 
how to play the instruments, how to con- 
duct—is included with the 38 scores. 


The Instructor 
Book of 
PROGRAM 
SELECTIONS 


ty tt Ht nl Hit 


SER ARH 


TTR Hil tt ly 


Programs for classroom or auditorium 
are quickly arranged with this completely 
indexed book of plays, songs, and verse. 


“FIRST AIDS” for 


The Instructor 


“GOOD AMERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP 
POSTERS 


By WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 


THE INS TRUCTOR _ 
“GOOD AMERICAN’ T. 
_ CITIZENSOIe- | 


American ideals are clearly set forth in 
these colorful posters, which form a code 
of citizenship for use in every school. 


The Instructor 
Book of 
STORIES TO READ 
OR TELL 


Here are 139 delightful stories for a wide 
variety of purposes, with an extensive in- 
dex to locate just the one you want. 


E INS RUCTOR © 
The Instructor 


HANDCRAFT 
BOOK 


HANDCRAFT om 


THINGS TO DRAW, PAINT.OR MAKE 


This book, with introduction by Jessie 
Todd, suggests handcraft for all times 
of year—using all sorts of materials. 


\ywrHt do you, as a teacher, need most in this spring of 1942? You need 


help in teaching American citizenship; in making the schooolroom an 


attractive, happy, inspiring place for your pupils; in developing their ability 


to create, to co-operate, to live wisely. In the light of these needs, consider 


the colorful materials listed above. 


You should, and you can, have them! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


The Instructor 
GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


By SELMA E, HERR 


Good 


Manners 
Posters 


Selma E. Herr 


Good manners at home, at school, and on 
the street are pictured in twenty amusing 
posters, with stick figures and brief text. 


The Instructor 
HEALTH AND 
SAFETY POSTERS 


By RALPH AVERY 


Ten for health and ten for safety, these 
posters dramatize points which each of 
your pupils needs to know and practice. 


Designs for 


ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


By BESS BRUCE 
CLEAVELAND 


Here are hectograph designs for many 
times and seasons with suggestions for 
using them in various interesting ways. 


eachers 


Date... Siugchecces 
Please enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR to begin 


i ks, RAI Lame NEE A tees ae UE iets _ issue for 


[] 1 Year at $2.50* [] 2 Years at $4.00* 


Please send me the teaching aids listed below. 


*New price, effective Nov. 10: 1 Yr. $3.00; 2 Yrs. $5.00 
Ma 


2» See 


Rest aplenty for mind and body 
out here in 


OUS 4 


leek 


MONTANA ROCKIES 


Out here in Glorious Glacier Park, bountiful nature and man-made 
comforts combine to banish physical and mental fatigue. Come and see 
what these mountains can do for you. We'll put you up at good hotels 
—show you matchless grandeur from observation motor coaches— 
take you for thrilling trail rides on gentle western horses—hike with 
you over scenic foot trails—cruise with you on sapphire lakes. You 
can play golf, swim, fish, climb a glacier or be utterly lazy in sun- 
drenched mountain air. Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail 


coupon for booklet and information on any trip that interests you. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 703, Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me information on trip to 


: 
——— 


a i lei tee Ml es 


